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Are the tough times over? 


GFC discusses the coming year 
By Michael Robb 


hile most Canadian universities 

are beginning to prepare for 

the assault, the University of 
Alberta is beginning to stick its head 
above the trenches and survey the land- 
scape. That was the message senior ad- 
ministrators brought to General Faculties 
Council last week. 

Outlining his impressions from a 
recent meeting of Vice-Presidents (Aca- 
demic), Doug Owram said that, in relative 
terms, the University of Alberta is poised 
to do good things. For all our problems, he 
told the first meeting of GFC this aca- 
demic year, the fact is the U of A is hiring 
(more than 80 new faculty this year). 

Dr Owram said Ontario’s universities 
are heading into a series of cuts, McGill is 
wrestling with massive debts, and in Brit- 
ish Columbia tuition has been frozen and 
a hiring freeze will soon take effect. “What 
struck me was the miserable labour rela- 
tions. at some.of the other. universities.” 

Dr Owram and Vice-President (Fi- 
nance and Administration) Glenn Harris 
outlined the prospects for the 1997-98 
budget, fulfilling a commitment they 
made last year to get the discussion on the 
GFC agenda well before major decisions 
were made. “We're beginning earlier this 
year and the process will be much more 
consultative,” said Dr Owram, cautioning 
that while the cuts may be over, the 
money will not return in big numbers. 

Harris said selectivity in budgeting for 


- 1997-98 will still apply and some modest 


funding will be redirected to support 
some key strategic initiatives. He also said 
that the University expects to finish this 
academic year in a balanced position, so it 
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won't have to climb out of a hole going 
into 1997-98. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
University simply doesn’t have the money 
required to meet all its capital needs, 
Harris stated. He said there is some hope 
that the fundraising campaign will pro- 
vide some support in the area, along with 
the provincial government's infrastructure 
renewal program. There’s also the possi- 
bility that the University could tap into 
any new federal government infrastruc- 
ture program, Harris indicated. 


CAMPUS REC AN EARLY D 


ONOR TO UNITED WAY 


The Vice-President (Academic) out- 
lined a number of initiatives under way: 

° a task force is examining the nine- 
point grading system; 

° a report will be prepared by the end 
of the term on differential fees between 
faculties; 

e the whole area of international af- 


‘fairs is being reorganized; 


® an examination has begun to deter- 
mine how the English as a second lan- 
guage area can be beefed up; and, 

* a committee is working on creating a 
more user-friendly University calendar. = 


Sharon Schultz, John Barry, Myer Horowitz, and Sandra Kereliuk, seated, left to right, take a 
moment from a United Way planning session to hear Pierre Dickner, left, and Hugh Hoyles 
brief them on Campus Rec’s surprise gift. Story on page 12. 


Senate delving into employment 
advantages of U of A education 


Task force will report next year 


By Michael Robb 


iberal leader Jean Chretien campaigned 

last election on a platform of “jobs, jobs, 
jobs.” 

A recent Career and Placement Services 
survey of 1990 graduates indicated that 
indeed University of Alberta graduates 
were getting jobs, jobs, jobs. And, further- 
more, were getting good jobs, jobs, jobs. 

Now the University’s Senate wants to 
make sure that the community recognizes 
the advantages of a U of A education and 
the contribution the University makes to 
the province’s employment picture. - 

Explaining the mandate of the Senate’s 
most recent task force at the regular meet- 
ing, 4 October, task force chair Brian 
Heidecker said the work is timely. “Our 
graduates are getting jobs, but we need to 
know what we’re doing right and where 
we can make some adjustments.” 

The task force is also charged with in- 
forming the community, especially Univer- 
sity stakeholder groups, of its findings and 
the implications they may have for current 


students, alumni and prospective stu- 
dents. “Success by degrees: Preparing our 
graduates for Alberta’s second century” 
will also include recommendations to 
combat persistent myths concerning Uni- 
versity graduates’ employability. 

“Very early on,” said Heidecker, “the 
task force committee concluded that 
there’s simply a lot of misinformation out 
there.” Added task force co-chair Susan 
Green, the University has to make the 
community more aware of the Universi- 
ty’s employment successes and tell stories 
about its successful graduates. 

The task force will be analyzing: de- 
mographic trends; employment trends of 
graduates; required skill sets for gradu- 
ates; employment market trends; industry 
needs; income and employment levels of 
University graduates and other graduates; 
effects of technological developments; 
and, how the U of A should be responding 
to some of these changes. a 
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Student numbers 
up three percent 


for Winter Session 
By David Holehouse 


he number of students registered for 

the University of Alberta’s 1996-97 
Winter Session is up 3.1 percent over last 
year, and the number of new students is 
up an even more impressive 8.2 percent. 

Brian Silzer, Associate Vice-President 
and Registrar, said there will be some 
attrition by year-end, as some students opt 
out. “But that won’t be a dramatic 
number. It’s a very positive enrollment 
year for the University.” 

He said the numbers bring the Univer- 
sity close to its peak enrollment year of 
1993-94, when there were 30,494 full- and 
part-time students on campus. As of 10 
October this year, enrollment is at 29,950. 

The numbers are important because 
government grants are conditional on the 
University keeping its enrollment up. 
Money can be withheld if enrollment falls 
more than 20 percent from 1993-94 levels. 
The University of Alberta lost about 
$300,000 in funding after enrollment num- 
bers fell in 1994-95. 
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Silzer said that strong enrollment 
means not only stability in government 
funding, but also increased revenue from 
tuition fees. If the University can continue 
to attract a full complement of new stu- 
dents each year, a much more stable finan- 
cial outlook will evolve. 

While high enrollment brings a sigh of 
relief in some quarters, it presents consid- 
erable challenges in others. 

“Now it falls to the faculties and de- 
partments to accommodate this number of 
students,” Silzer told Folio. “We can do it, 
but I think everyone has to be appreciative 
of the torch that has been handed to the 
departments and teaching staff.” 

Carrying that torch has involved 
changes for many staff, from teaching 
larger classes to investigating alternative 
forms of instructional delivery. = 


Just the ticket 


Trip to Asia seen as beneficial for student recruitment, 
alumni relations, fundraising 


By David Holehouse 


usan Peirce, Director of Alumni 

Affairs, says her recent trip to Asia 

promises long-term benefits in in- 
creased student recruitment and funding 
for the University of Alberta. 

She and Brian Silzer, Associate Vice- 
President and Registrar, received an en- 
thusiastic welcome in Singapore, where 
about 70 grads met with them and agreed 
to organize a new alumni branch. Under 
the leadership of Dr Teo-Koh Sock Miang, 
they will develop opportunities to net- 
work between themselves, assist with 
student recruitment activities and bolster 
fundraising efforts in the region. 

In Hong Kong, Silzer represented the 
University at a Canadian Education Fair. 
Peirce met with a revitalized alumni advi- 
sory board that has big plans for the 
branch. Residents who graduate from the 
University of Alberta in 1997, as well as all 
those who graduated in previous years, 
will be invited to a Hong Kong convoca- 
tion complete with President, Chancellor 
and all the associated pomp and pag- 
eantry. Another project is to produce a 
detailed directory of Hong Kong-based 
alumni, currently numbering about 1,000. 

In Seoul, South Korea, the travellers 
met with Branch President Dr Im-Deuk 
Kim and branch representatives including 
an alumnus, Ki-hyung Hong, who is a 
professor of education at Chung-Ang Uni- 
versity, which has a number of agree- 
ments with the University of Alberta. The 
Korean government encourages students 
to spend at least a year at foreign universi- 
ties, creating opportunities for the campus 
in Edmonton.. 

“Our alumni are well respected, and 
well-placed in each of the three Asian 
centres visited,” Silzer said. “That speaks 
well for the education and scholarship we 
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offer in Edmonton. Students also see our 
University as a high quality, safe and at- 
tractive environment in which to conduct 
their studies.” 


In addition to visiting with alumni, 
Peirce and Silzer met with officials in gov- 
ernment, schools and other universities, 
and business officals at a corporate train- 
ing forum. 


The University of Alberta has 40 
alumni branches, 24 of them outside 
Canada. Peirce said the job of approaching 
branches in Asia for support in student 
recruitment and fundraising has just be- 
gun, but the task has been made easier by 
the long tradition of maintaining contact 
through publications such as New Trail.= 


Registrar Brian Silzer advises prospective students at the Canadian Education Fair, Hong Kong. 


President visits Asia 


By Rae McDonald 


S trengthening of academic partnerships 
and development of strong alumni 
relations are the focus of the 13 October-2 
November visit to Asia by President Rod 
Fraser. He will visit Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
the People’s Republic of China, and Japan, 
and is accompanied by Larry Wang, Presi- 
dent’s Advisor for International Affairs. 

Dr Fraser is following up on initiatives 
from recent visits to these areas by deans 
and faculty members. A key component of 
his discussions with academic institutions 
will be special training programs in Eng- 
lish as a Second Language, for students 
and for the training of teachers. 

Lorne Tyrrell, Dean, Faculty of Medi- 
cine and Oral Health Sciences, joined Dr 
Fraser in Taiwan to investigate research 
collaboration opportunities with the pres- 
tigious National Taiwan University Hospi- 
tal, and to follow-up on a proposal to the 
Department of Health for an executive 
training program. Dr Fraser will have 
several opportunities on the visit to meet 
with alumni and discuss with them the 


U of A, 
Mpumulanga ink 
Memorandum of 
Understanding 


[D uring his recent visit to the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, Mpumulanga Premier 
Mathews Phosa signed, with Vice-Presi- 
dent (Academic) Doug Owram, a Memo- 
randum of Understanding. The U of A 
will provide academic support for the 
establishment of a new university in 
Mpumulanga. The African Management 
Program will work with South African 
partners to strengthen Mpumulanga’s 
public administration training capacity. 
Mpumulanga and Alberta are twinned 
provinces. = 


University’s goals and directions, and to 
seek their assistance in meeting interna- 
tional objectives. 

During this trip general agreements 
for academic and research collaboration 
will be signed with the National Taiwan 
Normal University and with the Chinese 
University of Hong Kong. In Japan Dr 
Fraser will be a participant in the Japan- 
US-Canada Business University Forum, a 
conference which brings together business 
and university leaders from the three 
countries to discuss issues of mutual inter- 
est to the two sectors. = 

Rae McDonald is International Relations 
Officer, Alberta International. 
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Copies of discrimination and 
harassment policy now available 

University of Alberta Discrimination and 
Harassment Policy and Procedures will be 
considered by General Faculties Council at 
its 4 November meeting. This policy was 
originally drafted by the Office of Human 
Rignts with the advice and assistance of 
the University solicitors. Following exten- 
sive consultation with the Associate Vice- 
President (Academic), AAS:UA, NASA, 
GSA and the Students’ Union, as well as a 
broad cross section of the campus commu- 
nity, the policy was revised and further 
refined. 

A copy of the policy may be obtained 
electronically by sending an E-mail re- 
quest to the Office of Human Rights 
(joanna.mcneill@ualberta.ca). To obtain a 
hard copy, call 492-7325. 


Sanders assumes position of MRC 
Regional Director 

Esmond Sanders, Professor and Chair 
of the Department of Physiology, has 
taken over the position of MRC Regional 
Director from Dr Joel Wiener. Dr Sanders 
may be contacted at (telephone) 492-5486, 
(fax) 492-8915, (E-mail) 
esanders@physio.med.ualberta.ca 


University women’s club seeks to 
increase membership 

The Canadian Federation of University 
Women Edmonton invites women univer- 
sity graduates to take out membership 
and “actively participate in the pursuit of 
knowledge, the promotion of education 
for women, and public affairs.” Meetings 
are the third Monday evening of the 
month; fees are $55 for the year. 

The speaker for CFUWE’s next meet- 
ing (21 October, 7:30 at the Faculty Club) 
is Martha Piper, Vice-President (Research 
and External Affairs). Dr Piper’s address 
is titled Lifelong Learning-lessons My 
Grandfather Taught Me. For further infor- 
mation, call 426-4110 or 434-7030. 


Pay Direct Card/Beneficiary 
Review 

A reminder from the Human Resource 
Group that the deadline for submission of 
Personal Information and Declaration 
forms was 13 September. HRG asks that 
this information be returned in the self- 
addressed envelopes as soon as possible. 


—— 
——= 
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Enrollment update 

Associate Vice-President (Academic) 
Bruce Dancik told members of the Senate 
that enrollment at the University is up 
slightly this year over last year. At the 
regular Senate meeting, 4 October, Dr 
Dancik said undergraduate enrollment 
has risen by about 2 1/2 percent to 25,700 
students. Graduate enrollment is up about 
two percent, he said, and the total number 
is approximately 4,000. 

“Graduate numbers are a bit of a con- 
cern; we'd like to see them up more,” said 
Dr Dancik, pointing out that other Cana- 
dian universities have also experienced a 


_ reduction in the number of foreign stu- 


dent applications. The differential fee has 
had an impact on enrollment, he said. 


President reports on faculty 
renewal 

President Rod Fraser told Senators 
that about 85 new faculty members have 
been hired this year; a minimum of 500 
will be hired over the next several years. 
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Fundraising campaign well along 

President Fraser said the internal 
fundraising campaign is well under way. 
The official launch of the external 
fundraising campaign will occur in April 
‘97, he said. He urged Senators to contact 
alumni and draw them back to the Univer- 
sity. Board of Governors member Betty- 
Anne Pearson said the University has cho- 
sen three outstanding co-chairs for the 
campaign. 


CaPS survey explained to Senators 

Director of Career and Placement 
Services Wendy Coffin explained the ma- 
jor findings of the recent survey of 1990 
University graduates. “This gives us con- 
crete information we can now give to 
present students,” she said. “There’s 
strong evidence here to suggest university 
graduates are getting jobs and are advanc- 
ing.” (Folio reported on the survey in its 20 
September issue.) Sociology Professor 
Graham Lowe outlined the national em- 
ployment picture for Senators. 


‘Glad to have you with us!’ 


Quality the byword as professoriate is renewed 


Stories and photos by Karin Holmgren 


“The quality of our professoriate, 
perhaps more than any other factor, 
determines the quality. of the institution. 
We know that more than one-third of 
our most experienced professors will 
retire before the turn of the century. The 
scholars we hire over the next five years 
will determine our future greatness— 
they will build upon the impressive 
legacy of those who came before them. 

“In the past six months we have 
hired almost 100 professors. We will 
continue our hiring at this rate until 
2000.” — 

_—President Rod Fraser, 
- speaking at the University of 
Alberta's Annual General Meeting, 
18 September — 
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New economics 
professor already a 
seasoned Albertan 


New Economics professor Kin Chung Lo 


e knew about Edmonton’s cold 

weather. He didn’t know it could 
change so fast. During Kin Chung Lo’s 
first visit to campus, the mercury was a 
balmy six degrees. The next day, it was - 
14. Fortunately, the abrupt drop didn’t 
bother him. “It wasn’t too bad,” he shrugs. 

Lo came to the University of Alberta 
this fall as an Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics. A PhD graduate from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, he also had offers from 
universities in Hong Kong. Professor Lo 
chose the U of A for many reasons, not the 
least of which was the warm, supportive 
atmosphere. “The people are very profes- 
sional and friendly,” he says. “I think this 
is really unique.” Professor Lo says staff 
have been very helpful in finding him 
potential research funding and assisting 
him in the filling out of grant applications. 

Although many faculty don’t work 
directly in his field, colleagues have also 
shown great interest in Professor Lo’s 
work. His research specialty is game 
theory, the study of multiperson decision 
problems. Game theory is used to analyze 
scenarios such as how two firms compete 
with each other for market share. 

Professor Lo is confident he will have 
ample time for his research. He is particu- 
larly impressed by the teaching load for 
new faculty, which he describes as “very 
reasonable.” This term, Professor Lo is 
teaching an advanced course in 
microeconomic theory. 

Off campus, Professor Lo enjoys living 
in Edmonton. He says that unlike some 
larger centres, “there’s no congestion, and 
the air is fresh and clean. I really felt good 
after moving here.” 

Professor Lo is even looking forward 
to winter. “I would like to learn how to 
skate,” he confides. = 


U of A attracts husband and wife scholars 


anet Elliott has a lot in common with her 
| eer Duncan. Both studied at the 
University of Toronto. Both earned their 
PhDs in engineering. And both accepted 
job offers with the University of Alberta. 

Last winter, Janet, now an Assistant 
Professor in the Faculty of Engineering, 
was mulling over offers from the U of A 
and the University of Washington in 
Seattle. Duncan was considering an assist- 
ant professorship with the U of A’s De- 
partment of Electrical and Computer Engi- 
neering. After visiting both campuses, 
Janet knew the U of A was the ideal 
choice. “I was really impressed by the 
quality of research and the collaboration 
taking place here,” she says . “Some 
schools I visited focused on getting re- 
search money first, rather than the quality 
of research work. At the U of A, the re- 
search came first. Through quality re- 
search, funding was available.” 

The University’s strong ties to indus- 
try were also a draw. “In this department, 
people do strong individual research but 
there’s lots of collaboration between pro- 
fessors and industry.” This includes re- 
search into catalytic polyolefin production 
by David Lynch, Dean of Engineering, and 
Sieghard Wanke, Chair of the Department 


of Chemical and Materials Engineering. 
Janet, whose own research focuses on 
thermodynamics, including new theories 
regarding gas solid adsorption rates, adds 
that these links help faculty accomplish 
more than they normally would. 

Duncan is also excited about the op- 
portunity to do quality research. He’s par- 
ticularly impressed by the University’s 
Inventions Policy, which he says gives the 
inventor control over the licensing and 
selling of patents. “Many Canadian uni- 
versities don’t give inventors a say in the 
future of their ideas,” he says. 

Duncan already has a patent for Com- 
putational RAM that has been licensed to 
Canadian industry. The patent describes 
techniques for placing thousands of proc- 
essors inside each computer memory chip. 
Duncan has more computer engineering 
patents pending. 

Off campus, the Elliotts were im- 
pressed by a natural attraction, Alberta’s 
great outdoors. The couple enjoy 
kayaking, hiking, and other recreational 
activities. As a result, living so close to the 
mountains is a special treat. 

The Elliotts are pleased that Edmon- 
ton—and the U of A— has so much to 
offer. Duncan, who starts his new job in 


New Chemical Engineering professor 
Janet Elliott 


January, is delighted that the University is 
home to the Alberta Microelectronic Cen- 
tre and TRLabs. Janet asserts that Chemical 
Engineering is an excellent department, 
expecially in light of Alberta’s oil and gas 
sector. She adds that “most of the married 
scholars I know live in different countries, 
so this is pretty exciting.” = 


Heritage scholar thrilled to work at U of A 
with long-time colleague 


apio Videman loves everything about 

his new job—except for the coffee. “It’s 
too weak,” declares the Faculty of Rehabili- 
tation Medicine’s new Heritage Senior 
Scholar. 

A native of Finland, Videman was a 
Professor of Sports Medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Jyvaskla. He first heard about the 
University of Alberta during the ‘88 Olym- 
pics in Calgary. Working as a team doctor 
for the Finnish delegation, Dr Videman met 
a Finnish student studying at the U of A. 
“She had great things to say about the Uni- 
versity,” he recalls. 

Last year, Videman’s ties to the U of A 
grew stronger. That’s when his research 
colleague, Michele Crites-Battié, moved 
here from the University of Washington. 
Crites-Battié is the Chair of Physical 
Therapy. For years, the two have conducted 
award-winning research into back pain. 

Throughout their collaboration, Dr 
Videman says E-mail has been a lifesaver in 
helping overcome distance barriers. Living 
in different time zones, “we could almost 
work 24 hours a day,” he says. 


Tapio Videman, Heritage Senior Scholar in 
Rehabilitation Medicine 


Despite the perk, Dr Videman was 
excited about his new job here—and the 
chance to work directly with Dr Crites- 
Battié. “The opportunity to knock on 
Michele’s door and say, ‘What do you 


think of this?’ that’s a luxury.” Dr 
Videman says their work has also ben- 
efited from “lively debates.” The team is 
continuing their research into the impact 
of environmental and genetic factors on 
back pain and bone density. 

Besides research, Dr Videman has an 
unusual side interest: blood doping con- 
trol in professional sports. “Blood doping 
is a very effective way to manipulate ath- 
letic performance,” he asserts. By injecting 
EPO hormones into their system, athletes 
can stimulate red blood cell production up 
to 30 percent in just a few weeks. The re- 
sult is “an increase in athletes’ horse- 
power,” says Dr Videman. 

Olympic officials don’t test for blood- 
doping, but Dr Videman hopes to change 
that. Public interest may be on his side. “I 
spend less than one percent of my time 
working on blood-doping issues and 99 
percent on back pain research, but most of 
my speaking invitations are on blood- 
doping. I think this is very ironic consider- 
ing the number of people affected by back 
pain,” he muses. = 


Gift will support the well-being of children 


Find a project closest to your heart, says internal campaign donor Merle Martin 


By Michael Robb 


xternal Affairs employee Merle Martin 

doesn’t need to be convinced of the 
dangers of second-hand smoke. Both of 
her sisters were exposed to it during their 
lives; their father smoked and they both 
worked in smoke-filled workplaces. Both 
lost their lives to cancer, Lynn in 1992 and 
Heather in 1994. 

Short years later, Martin was asked to 
consider giving to the University’s inter- 
nal fundraising campaign. For her, the 
choice was obvious. “You can donate to 
specific projects closest to your heart,” 
explains Martin, who is now giving $15 a 
month through a payroll deduction for 


five years to the Brock Armstrong Memo- 
rial Lectureship in Child Health. 

The lectureship was established by the 
Armstrong family in memory of Dr Brock 
Armstrong, a highly respected 
pediatrician who served the Edmonton 
community for more than 40 years. The 
pediatrician and U of A professor was a 
vigourous supporter of the University, its 
Faculty of Medicine, and in particular, the 
Department of Pediatrics. 

Many of Dr Armstrong’s colleagues 
and friends remember his love of children 
and commitment to their well-being. The 
lectureship, therefore, focuses on a major 
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current issue in child health, especially 
one that has implications for the greatest 
number of children. 

“I’m grateful that I now have an op- 
portunity to remember my sisters on a 
monthly basis in a meaningful way,” Mar- 
tin says. And she’s confident that the Lec- 
tureship will contribute to a societal un- 
derstanding of an important children’s 
health issue, as well as others. 

Research, for example, the impact of 
smoking on the fetus, and education are 
really important ways of combatting the 
problems associated with second-hand 
smoke, she says. Getting information out 
to the public is vital. = 


Large animal surgery opens 


Facility will reduce stress on animals and aid and abet their recovery 


By David Holehouse 


grand opening celebration was held 

9 October for the new large animal 
surgery at the University’s Edmonton 
Research Station. 

The ribbon-cutting was performed by 
Professor Emeritus Don Bellow, who, until 
his retirement this fall, was Associate 
Vice-President (Facilities). As a member of 
the animal welfare committee, he recog- 
nized the need for the new facility and 
marshalled $832,000 in funding from the 
University. In addition, the Natural Sci- 
ences and Engineering Research Council 
gave $127,000 towards new equipment. 

The Department of Agricultural, Food 
and Nutritional Science supports the op- 
eration of the surgery with an operating 
budget and a full-time surgical technician. 
More than 300 large animal surgeries are 
performed each year on pigs, sheep, cattle 
and horses. The work provides training 
for graduate and undergraduate students 


and enhances industry knowledge in the 
areas of metabolism, physiology and re- 
production. 

Bob Christopherson, Associate Dean 
(Research), Faculty of Agriculture, For- 
estry, and Home Economics, said the new 
facility will do much to reduce stress on 
animals, facilitate their recovery and im- 
prove sanitary conditions. Animals now 
have two pre-op preparation rooms where 
they can be acclimatized to the surgery 
temperature and prepped for surgery. The 
surgery itself has sophisticated lighting 
and sterilization equipment, as well as 
hydraulic surgical tables and a mobile 
anaesthetic machine. Once out of surgery, 
animals will go to one of two new post- 
operative rooms for recovery. 

Opening of the surgery coincided with 
a visit by the Canadian Council of Animal 
Care assessment panel, which in 1990 
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identified some areas for improvement in 
the previous 15-year-old surgery. 

The panel, which includes representa- 
tives of the Alberta SPCA and animal re- 
search organizations across the country, 
provides a peer review process involving 
a week-long visit, a report to the Univer- 
sity, and follow-up on actions taken as a 
result of any recommendations. A written 
report on the assessment will be provided 
to the University in three months. 

“The University of Alberta has a fan- 
tastic commitment with regard to the ani- 
mal welfare issue,” said Gilles Demers, 
associate director, Assessment, with the 
council. “I see the University as a leader in 
Canada. It has just established an ethics 
subcommittee and it has a [welfare com- 
mittee] structure that is really well organ- 
ized.” 

Trent Watts, chair of the assessment 
panel, said the peer review process is a 
model of its kind, one that is in many 
ways superior to a legislated approach. 
Legislation in the United States, for in- 
stance, does not cover the welfare of farm 
animals used in research, while the Cana- 
dian process covers all subjects from fish 
to fowl.s 


David Holehouse 


Bob Christopherson takes his turn at the mike 
as the large animal surgery facility is opened. 


What’s it all for? 


By Chris Levan 


| t’s a bright morning, 
and the banter on the 
other end of the line is 
light. We complain 
about the early snow 
and groan over our 
workloads. Then 
comes the usual 
throwaway health 
question, “How are 
you doing?” But no one expects a real an- 
swer. 

Imagine my surprise when the normally 
jovial voice freezes into a sober whisper. 
“I’m not very good”—a signal to set joking 
aside. Just a sympathetic nudge is required 
for the entire story to spill out. A test that 
was to be routine turned out to be anything 
but. No conclusive prognosis yet but the 
ominous “c” word is hanging in the air. In 
mid-flight, a close friend is cut to the quick. 
Death, like a bully, pushes aside smaller 
considerations. Once we had gone through 
the technical explanations, there is a long 
pause. What can I say to the fear and anxi- 
ety? 

What's it all about? Disease, unemploy- 
ment or broken relationships all raise the 
wide-awake-in-the-middle-of-the-night 
questions that bring us to a deep and fright- 
ful reckoning. 

It is to respond to such an impasse that 
our ancestors devised the idea of an institu- 
tion which would consolidate all known 
knowledge and create a locus of debate 
where a unifying truth might be uncovered. 
It was widely agreed that there were some 
mega-questions that would only yield to an 
integrated approach to wisdom. Once 
called meta-physics or theology, it is more 
recently known as a liberal arts education. 
Whatever the nomenclature, our elders 
believed that a circle of scholars represent- 
ing a multi-disciplinary search for 
foundational knowledge could bring solace 
to the frightened soul and troubled mind. 

A unity for truth—or university! 

Alas, the modern variant appears to be 
straying from its roots. Rather than assist- 


_ ing students to develop a meaningful phi- 


losophy of life, we are busy equipping them 
for the marketplace. According to 70 per- 
cent of professors cited in a 1996 survey, 
The American College Teacher, the chief goal 
of academia is to help students find em- 
ployment. We're turning our institutes of 
“higher” learning into multi-tech finishing 
schools for data managers and employment 
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agencies for the elite. The sorry truncation 
of the university hasn’t been helped by the 
instrumentalist preoccupations of recent 
provincial governments. ; 

It’s not surprising that in the survey an 
equal number of college teachers rejected 
the classical works of Western civilization 
as “essential” for undergraduates. After all, 
who needs Socrates or Shakespeare when 
we have Covey and computers? Ironically, 
79 percent of these very same instructors 
claimed that a well rounded background 
was their own personal priority. 

But all is not lost. The same research 
indicated that there is a rise in the diversity 
of approaches to truth in our classrooms, 
an increased awareness of Eastern philoso- 
phies, and a greater sensitivity to learning 
needs of minority groups on campus. 
Teaching is less lecture driven and more 
student centred, focusing on small research 
groups and more labour intensive ap- 
proaches to education. 

Hallelujah for small miracles. 

Let’s face it. Most of us don’t rise in the 
morning worried about the minutiae of 
Kant’s critique of pure reason, and rare is 
the person who lies on their death bed 
wishing they’d taken more time to conju- 
gate Latin verbs. A classical education is 
not everything, but somewhere in our up- 
bringing we need to be equipped to face 
the hard-to-crack questions. A good deal of 
our living and dying is focused on the 
what’s-it-all-about dilemmas that touch on 
our ultimate purpose as human beings. 

No matter what else we do on campus, 
we're here to guide students, helping them 
to discover a depth of meaning and direc- 
tion in life’s labyrinth of questions. That’s 
our field of competence and the reason 
why the University of Alberta exists. If we 
thought that higher education was nothing 
more than a vocational exercise, we'd re- 
place ourselves with computers and video 
machines. 

The telephone conversation with my 
friend, apart from being a personal chal- 
lenge, is a wake up call. In the final analy- 
sis, education is aimed at building people 
who are wise and courageous enough not 
to hang up.s 

Chris Levan’s column is published monthly 
in Folio. 


Copies of The American College Teacher are avail- 
able from Higher Education Research, Graduate School 
of Education and Information Studies, 3005 Moore 
Hall, Mailbox 951521, University of California, Los 
Angeles, CA 90095-1521. (Cost $22 (US) plus $4.79 
handling) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“WE DECLINE TO BE SILENT, OR SILENCED’ 


Like all our tenured, tenure-track and 
sessional colleagues in Arts, the four of us 
are teachers, and we have students, and 
our students are bewildered and in some 
cases distressed by the way their Faculty 
and University are being depicted in the 
pages of some of the local print media. 

Why is the University, and especially 
the Arts Faculty, on the front pages of an 
Edmonton magazine and newspapers, in a 
light that is less than flattering, and almost 
certainly damaging to our standing with 
the Alberta public and our own peers at 
other universities? How can we better ex- 
plain to others, and indeed to ourselves, 
the University’s various, important pur- 
poses? And in particular, how can we in 
the Faculty of Arts achieve some consensus, 
not only on what it is we are here to do, but 
how to ensure that people of good will can 
engage in their intellectual pursuits free 
from vilification and name-calling? 

The campaign began in the 8 July 
Alberta Report, with an article about the 
hiring of a new chair for the Political Sciencé 
Department under the heading “Political 
correctness in Political Science. University 
of Alberta profs allege a feminist coup has 
hijacked the department.” The article appears 
to have been instigated by an unsigned 
letter described as “written on department 
stationery.” The reporter’s story was factu- 
ally inaccurate on a number of important 
points, and arguably libellous. 

Over the next six weeks there followed 
a series of letters to the editor, editorials, and 
a full-page mock-apology and retraction by 
the publisher (19 August). On 30 September, 
Alberta Report carried a lengthy cover story 
entitled “Deconstructing the house that 
Rutherford built: feminist post-modernists 
purge the old liberals and consolidate their 
control over the University of Alberta arts 
faculty”. On 7 October, the same magazine 
printed a two-page essay by our colleague, 
Professor Leon Craig (“The other victims of 
the U of A’s deconstructionists: teachers”). 

On 9 September, the Edmonton Journal 
ran a brief article on the front page of the 
city section headed “U of A political scientists 
divided over choice of department head.” 

In these articles and essays, colleagues 
in Political Science have made a number of 
assertions that the four writers of this article 
believe to fall beyond the bounds of acceptable 
professional conduct and debate, insofar as 
they impugn our scholarship, our commit- 
ment to teaching and our academic integrity. 
In what follows, we provide the evidence, 
interpretation and arguments that have led 
us to this conclusion. 

In various published accounts, the 
claim is made that feminists and other 
“ideologues” are enemies of the liberal 
university. According to Professor Craig, 
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feminists are “dedicated to creating a uni- 
versity actively hostile to the concerns and 
principles of the population that supports 
it”. Since the four of us readily claim some 
of our scholarship as feminist (among other 
perspectives), we are readily identifiable by 
our colleagues and students as numbering 
among those accused by Professor Craig and 
others of subverting our own profession. 

How, exactly, are we enemies of a liberal 
education? According to Professor Craig (as 
per his 7 October essay in Alberta Report, pp. 
32-33): 

¢ We are enemies of the goal most cen- 
tral to a liberal university — excellence in 
teaching. Allegedly, we don’t value teaching; 
instead we value academic fame, acquired 
through “published research, along with 
conference participation and related profes- 
sional activities, including skill at securing 
research grants.” We avoid teaching in order 
to concentrate on publishing: “Those profes- 
sors whose only real interest is their own 
research and careers are happy enough to 
oblige the administrators by maximizing 
their publications — which necessarily en- 
tails minimizing their teaching commit- 
ments — and being rewarded accordingly”. 

¢ Moreover, we are enemies of the kind 
of teaching essential to a liberal education. 
Ostensibly, we promote “a slavish depend- 
ence on whatever views happen to be in vogue”. 
We are a “New Breed”, “desirous of a nar- 
row ideological homogeneity [and] the 
eradication of all intellectual alternatives”. 

¢ We want to get rid of all of the good 
teachers, the champions of teaching excellence 
and academic integrity, for “feminists and 
other post-modern ideologues... would prefer 
to have nobody but their own kind teaching 
anyway.” Many “excellent scholar-teachers 
in the prime of their careers” are leaving the 
University as the result of routine “hostility” 
and “disparagement,” presumably by us and 
our kind. The “intellectual and moral climate 
of the place has so degenerated that some of 
the professors I respect most as scholars can’t 
wait to leave” (Professor Leon Craig, quoted 
in 30 September Alberta Report, p. 35). 

° We are power mad. Feminists and 
other ideologues would not be such a serious 
threat to the University if we were negligible 
in number and power. Few in number we 
may be, but we are power hungry and willing 
to use any nefarious means at our disposal 
to Take Over the University (or, at least, the 
Faculty of Arts: recall the “feminist coup” that 
“hijacked the department” and the “feminist 
post-modernist purge” of the Arts Faculty). 

Purportedly led by the Dean of Arts, who 
is accused by our colleagues of “replacing 
old-fashioned educators with the kind of 
young, ambitious academics (preferably femi- 
nist women, but in any case devotees of the 
latest theoretical postures) who could be 
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counted upon to pursue fame through pub- 
lication” (7 October essay), we have formed 
a conspiracy of ultra-ambitious think-alikes. 
According to Professor Craig, the “radical 
feminists may be a minority in the faculty, but 
they wield a disproportionate power because 
they are highly political” (30 September). 

¢ We make good functionaries but poor 
scholars. “Traditional academics want to pursue 
their research, teach their courses and avoid 
committee work. As a result, we’ve allowed 
the feminists to take control” (Professor 
Craig, 30 September Alberta Report, p. 35). 

“We foolishly left the administrative work 
to those who enjoy faculty politics, the femi- 
nists, the very people who wish to comb out 
of the university partisans of the old view and 
replace them with a spanking new set of peo- 
ple who are ideologically more in tune with 
what they would like to see become the domi- 
nant political colouration of the university” 
(Anonymous Political Science professor, 30 
September Alberta Report, p. 33). 

Why are we responding at this time? Up 
to now we have relied on the good judgment 
and more nuanced view of the world of our 
colleagues within the University community 
to see these attacks for what they are: arrogant 
and unfounded accusations, bald falsehoods 
and scurrilous slurs. 

In view of the harm being done to a range 
of individuals and groups whose qualifications, 
achievements and motivations stand publicly 
maligned, we have chosen to voice our ob- 
jections through the pages of Folio. True, much 
of the debate stems from a single colleague, 
who has been well known for many years on 
campus for his inflexible, often histrionic 
opposition to a pluralist university. But 
clearly there are others who, usually under 
the cloak of anonymity, are prepared to echo 
his positions. We are speaking out now be- 
cause the rhetoric being used in these public 
accusations has transmogrified what ini- 
tially could be ignored or responded to indi- 
vidually into something far more disturbing 
and harmful. 

We deeply regret that departmental 
business and intellectual disagreements that 
used to be carried out at the workplace, usu- 
ally but not always in a professional manner 
by our colleagues, have been thrust into the 
mass media and sensationalized. Put sim- 
ply, senior professors in our department are 
systematically attacking in public their femi- 
nist colleagues and instigating journalists to 
assist in this attack. And these are attacks. 
Whether framed obliquely or aimed directly, 
false and professionally damaging claims 
about people like us have been made by 
departmental members. 

These individuals—we confess we will 
have difficulty in future in thinking of them 
as colleagues—publicly charge us with seeking 
their removal from the University, arrogating 
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GOOD RESEARCH NOT THE 
ENEMY OF GOOD TEACHING 


This is a version of a letter sent to 
Alberta Report. 1 advised them that they 
should never trust anyone at a university 
who says good research is the enemy of 
good teaching. The truth is the very oppo- 
site of that. Research fuels university 
teaching, and any teaching without re- 
search is seriously underpowered. Ask 
our students: they know. Nothing stimu- 
lates them so much as the realization that 
their professors are part of an ongoing 
international debate. 

It’s true that it takes years to become 
properly knowledgeable in a specialized 
field. But it is not a good idea to spend 
those years talking about your subject to 
nobody but your students. They are ex- 
tremely bright, but they don’t know very 
much as yet. A professor who talks to 
nobody else just cuts more and more cor- 
ners as the years go by; the talk gets more 
and more simplified. The way you learn 
and grow is to participate in debate with 
other specialists, and that means publish- 
ing. 

Professor Craig could not have chosen 
a more inappropriate field for breast-beat- 
ing. There happens to exist a nationwide 
Canadian standard for quality of univer- 
sity teaching, the 3M award. The Univer- 
sity of Alberta has a larger number of 3M 
award-winners than any other Canadian 
university (one and one-third times as 
many as the University of Toronto). This 
means our commitment to teaching has 
been rewarded by impartial judges far 
more dramatically than has our commit- 
ment to research. But those teaching- 
award winners are not nonresearchers. On 
the contrary, they have fine research 
records; they’d probably never have won 
a teaching award otherwise. 

I also agree that stars are useless if the 
average is dim. It isn’t. The average is 
terrific. Teaching quality, teaching com- 
mitment, is alive and well in the Arts Fac- 
ulty at the University of Alberta, and else- 
where on campus as well. So what else is 
new? 

Isobel Grundy 

Henry Marshall Tory Professor 


Ed. note: Folio welcomes letters and 
guest columns on issues of the day and 
matters of interest to the University com- 
munity. Folio will make every effort to 
print as many of these submissions as 
possible, recognizing that they compete for 


space with extensive editorial and advertis- 
ing material. Folio will not print submis- 
sions which, in its view, disparage the 
character and credentials of individuals 
and groups. 
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Industry cooperates in creation of endowment 


By David Holehouse 


ing a $2 million endowment to support 

creation of a new Cooperative Chair in 
Agricultural Marketing and Business in 
the Faculty of Agriculture, Forestry, and 
Home Economics. 

Harvey Brooks, formerly head of the 
Corporate Policy Group with the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board in Winnipeg, was 
named as the first holder of the chair in 
September. 

Dean Ian Morrison said the faculty has 
a number of industry-supported chairs, 
but they differ in that they are subject to 
five-year agreements and an ongoing 
process of evaluation and renewal. The 
endowment means the new chair has the 
benefit of indefinite support. 


ndustry has taken a lead role in creat- 


Funding for 
the chair came 
from marketing 
cooperatives in 
the pork, 
grains, insur- 
ance, farm sup- 
ply, poultry and 
egg sectors, and 
was matched by 
a now-defunct 
program of the Alberta government. 

“We wanted to create an endowment 
that generates funding for teaching, re- 
search and extension activities benefiting 
the cooperative movement,” said Ed 
Schultz, general manager of the Alberta 
Pork Producers Marketing Board. “We 


Harvey Brooks 


Alberta Stock Exchange donates 
$1/4M to Business Faculty 


By Folio staff 
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Owe Hundred Pijts Thoisers! end 


Celebrating the Alberta Stock Exchange’s gift to the Faculty of Business are, from left, Tom 
Cumming, ASE president; John Cranston, ASE chairman; Rodney Scheck, Dean, Faculty of 
Business; John Wells, ASE governor; and John Ferguson, chair of the University Board of 


Governors. 


A new Fellowship in Finance and an 
undergraduate Finance Scholarship 
are headed the Faculty of Business’s way. 

A gift of $250,000 from the Alberta 
Stock Exchange is the reason that the Fac- 
ulty can improve itself in this way. 

Rodney Schneck, Stanley A Milner 
Professor and Dean of Business, says that 
the funds immediately broaden the Facul- 
ty’s ability to recruit and retain outstand- 
ing young finance professors. 

“It’s increasingly difficult for us to 
compete with American business schools 
in the hiring of new faculty,” Dean 
Schneck remarked at a reception held 9 
October in honour of the ASE. “The ASE 
donation means that we can offer a com- 
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petitive salary to some of the most promis- 
ing young academics in finance.” 

The undergraduate Finance Scholar- 
ship enables Business to compete for the 
brightest finance students. 

“We felt we wanted to do something 
of some significance by way of reinvesting 
some of our surplus in the communities 
that have contributed so much to our suc- 
cess,” said ASE President Tom Cumming. 
(The ASE, a not-for-profit organization 
owned by 52 Alberta brokerages, has also 
extended financial support to The Univer- 
sity of Calgary and to a number of Alberta 
colleges and technical schools.) 

The gift to the Faculty of Business is 
the result of a significant surplus recorded 
last year by the ASE. = 
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need employees who have teaching and 
training in the underlying principles of 
agricultural marketing and business, and 
we need research and knowledge to help 
strengthen what we do.” 

The Cooperative Chair Council which 
led the endowment project consists of eight 
industry members and seven University 
representatives. The council is chaired by 
someone from industry, and will play an 
active role in identifying major issues to be 
addressed by the new program. 

Dr Brooks said the new chair will pro- 
vide a solid link between the University 
and the cooperative and group bargaining 
sectors. It will spearhead the scholarly 
treatment of some of the issues facing or- 
ganizations that are very important to the 
economy of Alberta. His first task is to cre- 
ate a teaching program that focuses on co- 
operatives, alternative business institu- 
tions, general marketing policy and inter- 
national trade. He will then develop a re- 
search agenda tailored to some of the needs 
expressed by the industry. 

Industry’s role in the program does not 
conflict with the ideals of scholarly inde- 
pendence, said Dr Brooks. “Public scrutiny 
is the most important factor in bringing 
discipline to research,” he said. “University 
researchers, regardless of where their sal- 
ary comes from, are aware that they must 
maintain a high standard of academic ex- 
cellence or their work will not survive that 
scrutiny.” a 


Industry helps fund 
swine nutrition 
chair 


he Alberta Pork Producers Marketing 

Board has committed $150,000 over five 
years in support of a Swine Nutrition Chair 
in the Faculty of Agriculture, Forestry, and 
Home Economics. 

“With the retirement of Dr Frank Aherne 
there was no one employed full-time at the 
University in the swine nutrition area,” said 
Ed Schultz, general manager of the market- 
ing board. “Feed costs represent 60 to 80 
percent of the inputs in pork production, so 
we have to have information on proper nu- 
trition, technologies and standards.” 

The board collects $1.25 for every hog it 
sells for producers, and of this amount 20 
cents (a total of $444,000 last year) is contrib- 
uted to research at various institutions. 

In another initiative the board has com- 
mitted $100,000 annually to a new Alberta 
Pork Research Centre which, with govern- 
ment and the University, will coordinate 
research in the province. It will be based at 
the University’s Sinclair Centre under the 
leadership of George Foxcroft, of the De- 
partment of Agricultural, Food and Nutri- 
tional Science. He holds the chair in swine 
physiology, also funded by the marketing 
board. 

“The combination of all these things is 
making the University of Alberta a world- 
class centre in pork research,” Schultz said.» 


Dolence has the dope on Information 


Age universities 
By Folio staff 


ichael Dolence’s crystal ball swirls 

with millions of eager, surfing learn- 
ers, who rely on professors primarily as 
navigational aides. 

Time will tell whether the American 
educational consultant, author and social 
commentator is on the mark or becomes a 
marked man. Meanwhile, he’s busy es- 
pousing the view that “competitive advan- 
tage will not be established by the campus 
address, but by the network address.” 

Dolence, who is based in Los Angeles, 
will bring that view and several others to 
the podium of the Timms Centre for the 
Arts on 31 October. He will present an 
open lecture—Transforming Higher Edu- 
cation: A Vision for Change in the 21st 
Century—at 1:30. In the 1995 book, Trans- 
forming Higher Education: A Vision for Learn- 
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ing in the 21st Century, Dolence and co- 
writer Donald Norris state: “The choice [for 
institutions of higher learning] is clear: 
transformation or stagnation.” 

Dolence and Norris argue that higher 
education is stuck in an Industrial Age, 
factory-like mode that is teaching-based 
and provider-driven, that has a set number 
of years and courses for delivery with a 
rigid academic calendar, and that still uses 
a medieval lecture system. Information Age 
universities, they contend, will be learning- 
based, made up of unbundled learning ex- 
periences based on each learner’s own 
needs, with perpetual, lifelong education. 

Dolence’s visit to Edmonton is 
cosponsored by Academic Technologies for 
Learning and Grant MacEwan Community 
College. a 
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Strong future for pulp and 


By David Holehouse 


embers of industry joined students 

10 October to hear a guest lecture 
presented by Lise Lachapelle, president 
and CEO of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. 

The speaker was cosponsored by in- 
dustry, and hosted by the Department of 
Renewable Resources, Faculty of Agricul- 
ture, Forestry, and Home Economics. 

Lachapelle spoke on challenges facing 
the industry as it prepares to enter the 
next century, drawing specific attention to 
fibre supply, global competitiveness and 
environmental accountability. 

The issue of fibre supply revolves in- 
creasingly around multi-stakeholder de- 
bates as to how the forest should best be 
used, she said. Forests are no longer seen 
as commodity storehouses, nor industry 
as their prime users. 

On the issue of competitiveness: “We 
are right up there, but we are not the 
best,” Lachapelle said. Alberta is in the 
fortunate position of having very modern 


paper 


and efficient mills, but other mills across 
the country are spending billions of dollars 
to upgrade their plants. Another aspect of 
competition is the need to reduce trade 
barriers maintained by potential customers 
in Europe and Japan. 

In addition to spending about $1 billion 
a year to-improve pollution controls, the 
Canadian industry has participated in the 
creation of a Canadian Standards Associa- 
tion certification program. The program 
gives companies a way to measure their 
performance in forest management against 
a set of ecological criteria and indicators 
established by the federal government. The 
process involves the public and comple- 
ments international standards, so it is 
hoped that certification will be recognized 
by customers anywhere in the world. 

“This will let us compete on the basis of 
overall environmental soundness,” said 
Lachapelle. “It will provide a tool for peo- 
ple to judge us, on the basis of something 
closer to science than emotion. I really be- 


McCalla Professors’ research projects 


Getting the best from supercritical 
fluid technology 

Feral Temelli has been investigating 
applications of supercritical fluid technol- 
ogy to Canada’s natural biological re- 
sources to obtain high quality value-added 
products without the use of organic sol- 
vents. He has also accepted an invitation to 
co-author a book titled Supercritical Fluids 
in the Food Industry. 

The second area of Dr Temelli’s re- 
search program concerns barley B-glucans 
which are soluble fibre components with 
beneficial health effects. “We isolated a 
B-glucan enriched fraction from barley and 
determined its functional properties,” 
he says. “Our objective is to scale-up the 
B-glucan isolation process and incorporate 
B-glucans into new food products.” 


Novel rooted in spiritual 
understanding and its repercussions 

Greg Hollingshead’s novel in progress, 
Extravagant Love, has to do with a young 
woman undergoing a process of spiritual 
transformation issuing in states of ecstatic 
seizure. 

The narrative, he says, traces the effects 
of this transformation upon herself, her 
family, and those who become close to her. 


“The theme is spiritual understanding 
and its repercussions. Spiritual experience 
being realer than real for the individual yet 
by its nature incommunicable and unverifi- 
able, Iam concerned to make no claim one 
way or another but only to create a contem- 
porary fictional, human context in which 
such experience might credibly occur and 
dramatically to provide certain insights to 
which it might give rise.” 


New technology, Middle Ages-style 

Water-mills and windmills were a po- 
tent symbol of the “new technology” that 
many historians consider to have trans- 
formed the later Middle Ages and to have 
provided the basis for the agricultural and 
industrial revolutions to come. 

From material that he has already gath- 
ered, John Langdon is examining a large 
sample of English mills during the period 
1300 to 1540, and analyzing them both as 
innovations and as an industry. 

“This case study,” he says, “will allow 
us to see much more clearly how a rela- 
tively new technology functioned in a me- 
dieval setting and how it interacted with 
the economy and society of the time.” s 


Meet with Success at the 
U of A Conference Centre 


The Conference Centre offers 


e extensively renovated main function 


rooms to service your needs 


e 7 meeting rooms that can accom- 


modate up to 500 people 


Satellite and Internet ready facilities 
° breakfast, lunch or dinner meetings 


® examination and seminar rooms 


© state of the art audio visual equip- 


ment available 


Whatever your meeting requirements, Lister’s got it! 


Call the Lister Hall Conference Centre first. You'll be impressed with how 
reasonable it can be to go first class right here on campus! 


U of A Conference Centre 

A division of Housing & Food Services 

44 Lister Hall 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada T6G 2H6 


Phone: (403) 492-4281 Fax: (403) 492-7032 
E-mail: conference.services@ualberta.ca 
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lieve we can emerge from this and enter 
the next century recognized as one of 
Canada’s finest industries.” 

When asked if the CSA standards 
would defuse Europe’s Green Party 
threats of a boycott against Canadian pulp 
and paper, Lachapelle said: “We don’t 
know, but it will go a long way towards 
doing that, because it shows we are on the 
way to improving a number of our tech- 
niques. Some environmentalists will al- 
ways be against clearcutting, no matter 
whether you have scientific evidence that 
it is sometimes the best method, and we 
will have to live with that.” 

She said the pulp and paper industry 
is important to Canada, generating about 
$50 billion in revenues a year and export- 
ing 80 percent of its product to other coun- 
tries. Demand for paper products will 
increase, she said, as more countries move 
towards democracy and standards of liv- 
ing improve. The Chinese, for example, 
currently use about 1.3 kg of paper a year 


Lise Lachapelle 


per capita, compared to the North Ameri- 


can average of 180 kg. Any increase in 
their ability to buy paper products will 
maintain and bolster the demand for pulp 
and paper. 


Lette FS Continued from page 5 


power, avoiding our professional responsi- 
bilities in the classroom and refusing to 
participate in open debate. 

This guerilla sniping campaign has gone 
beyond castigating those who dared support 
the hiring of a chair who is both from another 
university and a feminist. It now imagines 
us to be directly (if only partially) responsi- 
ble for the growing emphasis at universities 


on externally funded and applied research, 


and the displacement of teaching excellence! 
First feminism was “unscholarly,” now it’s 
all too solidly entrenched in the academy! 

We note that these attacks all too often 
turn on a set of crude rhetorical tricks: in- 
formation taken out of context (for example, 
course titles the attackers find salacious or 
ridiculous); mischaracterization, often aris- 
ing out of ignorance, of ideas that threaten 
the attackers’ worldview or assumed posi- 
tion of authority; caricatures (feminists as 
anti-intellectual, power-mongering, intoler- 
ant ideologues); and self-aggrandizement 
(“we work hardest,” “we are the most seri- 
ous scholars”). 

We are all too aware that the four of us 
enjoy protections that are not available to 
many others, who are implicated in and 
adversely affected by these insistent public 
attacks, but who feel they cannot safely 
respond. Sessional lecturers, undergraduate 
and graduate students, postdoctoral fellows 
and recently hired colleagues who are not 
yet tenured do not have the institutionally 
supported freedom of speech that tenure 


was created to defend. We four take very 
seriously our positions of relative empow- 
erment and wish that the attackers would 
cease abusing theirs. 

Where does all this leave us? Wearied, 
worried and profoundly disappointed in our 
colleagues, for one thing; but also clear in 
our resolve not to allow a public smear 
campaign to proceed without rebuttal. We 
begin with this response in Folio. 

Each member of the University is legally 
entitled to a reasonably respectful and safe 
working environment; therefore we insist 
that, ata minimum, any such debates re- 
frain from personal attacks and innuendo. 
The campaign we have documented in this 
article crosses into the territory of disre- 
spect and intolerance for legitimate differ- 
ences of views. Far from serving to advance 
freedom of speech and intellectual inquiry, 
it functions to suppress such freedoms. We 
decline to be silent, or silenced. 


Laurie Adkin 
Assistant Professor, Political Science 


Judy Garber 
Associate Professor, Political Science 


Susan Jackel 
Associate Professor, Canadian 
Studies 


Linda Trimble 
Associate Professor, Political Science 
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#980, 8215-112 Street 
College Plaza 3 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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439-2266 


Our hours are: 
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Friday by appointment 


Paul Lorieau's University Optical 


“We value your eyes, and we'll prove it 
by offering the very best in optical care 
at everyday low prices.” 


Conveniently located in College Plaza 


433-5500 
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Eisler awarded 3M Coaching Canada Award 


Women’s volleyball coach says athletes part of the honour 


By Michael Robb 


P andas volleyball coach Laurie Eisler 


has been awarded one of the coun- 
try’s top coaching awards—the 1996 
3M Coaching Canada Award. 

But she’s quick to point out that there 
are so many other outstanding coaches 
who aren’t among that group—many of 
whom over the years have been important 
mentors. “There are so many names miss- 
ing.” ; 

Each year, 3M, in collaboration with 
the Coaching Association of Canada, hon- 
ours a male and female coach in both team 
and individual sports. Recipients receive a 
$1,500 bursary to encourage their contin- 
ued coaching education. 

The list of recipients is impressive and 
includes some of the University of Alber- 
ta’s finest coaches, for example, field 


hockey coach Dru Marshall and hockey 
coach Clare Drake. Eisler certainly doesn’t 
lack credentials: she’s coached her squad 
to national championships in each of the 
past two seasons. She was named the ’95 
CIAU Coach of the Year and she received 
the Faculty’s Award of Merit for Out- 
standing Coaching in 1994-95. And 
chances are, when the final four meet this 
year at the nationals, the Pandas will once 
again be there. 

Eisler says the 3M Award is a real hon- 
our, and “it speaks to the accomplish- 
ments of the athletes. I hope they take 
some pride in this award.” 

Nominees for the prestigious award 
are expected to present a positive public 
image of coaching and the role of the 
coach, and demonstrate concern for the 


all-round development of the athlete by 
helping the athlete balance sport, social 
and educational needs and develop confi- 
dence, self-discipline and respect. Eisler 
says that’s encouraging, because normally 
coaches are evaluated primarily by the 
team’s performance on the court. There’s 
much more than that, she says, and deter- 
mining whether someone is a good coach 
or not is much more complex. 

Certainly the 3M committee also con- 
siders the coach’s achievements and the 
measurable improvements of the athletes 
and teams. Eisler says that when their 
team began winning, it was important to 
continually remind themselves how they 
got there. “We got there based on certain 
values and we didn’t want them to slip 


away.”s Pandas volleyball coach Laurie Eisler 


Students learn much from leading practitioner of Lecog approach 


May be the beginning of more extensive collaboration, say Drama, Faculté Saint-Jean professors 


By Michael Robb 


S tudents in three faculties began their 
year learning about an important theat- 
rical approach from one of its leading prac- 
titioners. 

Early this term, Paul-André Sagel, a 
professor of theatre from Ecole Nationale 
Supérieure des Arts et Techniques du 
Théatre, Paris, taught Faculté Saint-Jean 
and physical education and drama under- 
graduate students the basis of the Jacques 
Lecog approach. 

Lecoq’s Paris school has given rise to 
some of the most important developments 
in performance style to have occurred dur- 
ing the last 30 years. Lecoq breaks down 
movement and gesture structurally, using 
anthropological and physiological criteria. 
It is, to some extent, an approach to non- 
verbal communication, integrally tied to 


the development of improvisational drama. 


Lecoq’s approach has been used to de- 
velop a physical awareness of how people 
move and of how the body develops cer- 
tain attitudes when it is in certain modes. 
The acquisition of precise mimicry used in 
dramatic scenes is also part of the ap- 
proach. At first, it is realistically imitative 
and then more elaborately imaginative. 

Professor Sagel, a long-time student of 
Lecoq, explained the socio-historical con- 
text of the methods to graduate students, 
as well as how the approach can be applied 
in disciplinary areas such as psychology, 
sport, teacher training and aesthetics. 

Besides providing a practical overview 
to dancers and artists of how the Lecoq 
approach works, Professor Sagel demon- 
strated the methods through performance. 

According to the drama instructor, the 


Thom Law 
Office 


Our office provides a wide range 
of legal services including Divorce 
and Family Law, Personal Injury 
Claims, Real Estate, Commercial 
Transactions, Wills and Estates, 
Civil and Criminal Litigation and 
Administrative Law. 


We are conveniently located near 
the university at 209 Campus 
Tower, 8625 -112 Street. 


Tel: 434-5870 Fax: 436-8420 
email: thomlaw@oanet.com 


Len Thom, 
Barrister and Solicitor 


approach tran- 
scends cultural 
context and 
can be applied 
in many differ- 
ent fields. The 
language of 
the body is 
governed by 
universal, 
natural laws. 
“It’s important 
that after I 
leave people 
integrate the 
approach and 
personalize it 
for their own 
circumstances.” 

University of Alberta 
professors are hopeful that 
the relationship will con- 
tinue. “We hope we can 
continue the continuity 
and networking between 
French institutions and 
Faculté,” says Roger Par- 
ent (Faculté Saint-Jean). If 
all goes well, next year 
Professor Sagel will tour 
francophone universities 
outside Quebec, and there 
are plans for Lecog to visit 
the U of A in 1998. The 
Sagel visit was supported by the Distin- 
guished Visitors Fund. 

The Lecog approach is not fully under- 
stood in North America, says Carl Hare 
(Drama). Continuing the relationship will 
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1996 Educational Media 


FILM and VIDEO 
CATALOGUE 


(Update to the 1994 General Catalogue) 


for public “performance 
and classroom instruction 


World Wide Web site: 
http://www.extension.ualberta.ca/edmedia 
E-mail: ed.media@ualberta.ca 


Faculty of Extension 
Educational Media Services 
Room 2-10, University Extension Centre 


For information, call 492-5040 


Paul-André Sagel demonstrates the Lecoq approach to improvisational drama. 


help students more fully understand the 
Lecoq approach, he says, pointing out that 
there are many practitioners of the Lecoq 
method in Canada. 


“Sagel’s visit really provided us witha 
wonderful jolt of adrenaline,” says Profes- 
sor Hare. “It was a wonderful start to the 
year.” » 
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Changing role of pharmacists the focus for Faculty’s first Visiting Committee 
Advice on proposed program timely, says Moskalyk 


By Judy Goldsand 


ld T his is when we needed to hear 

the public’s views,” said Dick 

Moskalyk, Dean of Pharmacy 
and Pharmaceutical Sciences, referring to 
the Faculty’s first Visiting Committee Pro- 
gram held 2 and 3 October. “For us it was 
very valuable and provided us with a dif- 
ferent perspective on our activities and 
plans. The Faculty will now study the 
advice it has received.” 


Pharmacy practice lab. 


Visiting Committee members Frank Parrotta, left, Susan Green and Peter Schmid, in the 


In the Visiting Committee program, 17 
corporate and community leaders spent 
an evening and a day learning about the 
Faculty’s leading-edge research and new 
teaching initiatives, and discussing the 
challenges of educating practitioners for 
the changing role of the pharmacist in the 
health care system. 

“Pharmacy education today is much 
more patient-focused,” said Dean 
Moskalyk. “Our Faculty believes that pa- 


Renowned cancer biologist here for 


lecture next week 
By Folio staff 


Gis tend to suffer the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune, but 
they do have their good points. The 
Gairdner Awards selection committee, for 
example, doesn’t limit itself to chosing 
deserving recipients of the medical science 
prize. It also invites each recipient (there 
are usually five each year) to speak at a 
Canadian university. 

This year, one of those engagements 
will be handled by Janet Rowley, for four 
decades an explorer of cytogenetics (the 
study of chromosomes), specifically chro- 
mosome abnormalities related to cancer. 

“She was a great choice [to speak at 


the U of A] because of the establishment of 


the Department of Medical Genetics,” says 
Dr Vern Paetkau, Chair of Biochemistry 
and a member of the selection committee. 

The title of Dr Rowley’s lecture is 
Chromosomal Translocation: Dangerous 
Liaisons. She will speak Monday (21 Octo- 
ber) at 4 pm in Bernard Snell Hall. 

Her research, says a Gairdner Founda- 
tion spokesman, has covered the broad 
range of cancer biology, from establishing 
the critical importance of cancer cytoge- 
netics to providing important insights into 
the nature of the genes that are involved 
in recurring abnormalities. 

Dr Rowley is the Blum-Riese Distin- 
guished Service Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine at the University of Chi- 
cago. Her interest in cytogenetics was 
sparked in the late 1950s by her work as a 
Research Fellow in a clinic for mentally 


disabled children at Cook County Hospital, 
Chicago. 

Dr Rowley was given the Gairdner 
Award for showing that rearrangement of 
the chromosomes is a specific cause of hu- 
man cancer. 

Since its establishment in 1957 by the 
late James A Gairdner, the Gairdner Foun- 
dation has honoured 243 scientists, 46 of 
whom have subsequently won a Nobel 
Prize. = 


INNOVATION PLUS 
DEVELOPMENTS 
LIMITED 


Residential Contractors 


¢ renovations 
¢ additions 
¢ new homes 
¢ basement developments 


JACK ROTH 
ph: 434-0923 


The Centre for Constitutional Studies presents: 


Decentralizing the Federation: How Much is Too Much? 
A Panel discussion on the Courchene “ACCESS” Paper 


with 
Arthur Kroeger (former Federal Deputy Minister) 
Paul Boothe (Department of Economics) 
Kenneth Norrie (Department of Economics) 


and a rejoinder by Thomas J. Courchene 
(Jarislowsky-Deutsch Professor of Economic and Financial Policy, Queen’s University) 


Tuesday, October 29, 1996 at 3:30 pm 
Lobby of the Timms Centre for the Arts, University of Alberta 
Reception to follow 


For more information, pléase call 492-5681 


Judy Goldsand 


tients will be best served by pharmacists 
who are integrally involved in the pa- 
tient’s care; who can work with physicians 
to provide the best drug therapy and who 
can take responsibility for monitoring the 
patient’s therapeutic outcome.” Faculty 
members and students demonstrated the 
ideal model of the clinical pharmacist’s 
role on the health care team through an 
entertaining skit. 

The Faculty’s major initiative toward a 
more patient-centred curriculum began in 
1989 when the Faculty admitted its first 
class into the new five year (4 + 1) Bacca- 
laureate Program. With this change has 
come a record number of first place 
standings in national examinations for the 
Faculty’s graduates. The Faculty is now 
proposing a six year Doctor of Pharmacy 
(PharmD) program to prepare its gradu- 
ates to practice “pharmaceutical care”, a 
standard of practice now endorsed by the 
profession in North America and abroad. 

In focus group discussions to provide 
feedback for the Faculty on the proposal, 
Visiting Committee members identified 
several issues that the Faculty should con- 
sider and address if it is to be successful in 
implementing its proposed changes. Ac- 


ceptance of the expanded role by other 
health care providers, especially physi- 
cians, was thought to be an important 
goal. The Faculty would have to demon- 
strate that patient care unquestionably 
would improve, and that there would not 
be additional costs to the health care sys- 
tem. Another issue raised was whether 
independent pharmacies would be able to 
survive financially in the changed system 
if the current reimbursement method (a 
fee per prescription filled) remained. 

Visiting Committee members recom- 
mended, as the most important strategy 
for the Faculty, a good marketing plan to 
reach the users, the payers and other 
health care providers and convince all of 
them that everyone will benefit. 

The remainder of the program focused 
on the Faculty’s graduate studies and 
research.The evening program highlighted 
the Faculty’s significant contribution to 
technology transfer to the community, 
featuring three of the Faculty’s researchers 
who were instrumental in starting very 
successful spinoff biotechnology compa- 
nies in Alberta—Biomira Inc and AltaRex 
Inc, SynPhar Laboratories, and 
Isotechnika Inc. = 


PHARMACY’S FIRST VISITING COMMITTEE A GREAT SUCCESS 


The Faculty was very appreciative of 
the Visiting Committee’s thoughtful 
ideas and suggestions, and Visiting 
Committee members called the program 
stimulating and worthwhile. Susan 
Green, vice-president of the 
Alberta Cancer Board and executive of- 
ficer for the Alberta Cancer Foundation, 
served as external co-chair. 

Other inaugural members were: 
Fares Attalla, director of Professional 
Relations for Merck Frosst Canada Inc; 
Bunny Ferguson, public member of the 
Alberta Pharmaceutical Association; Don 
Ford, Assistant Deputy Minister, Alberta 
Health; Dr Sophie Fourie, vice-president 
for Scientific Affairs, Bristol-Myers 
Squibb Pharmaceutical Group; Dr 


leep Late 


Gordon Gilgan, president of Grande 
Prairie Regional College; Brian Hesje, 
president, Fountain Tire Corporation; 
Terry Kilburn, Graeme Young & Associ- 
ates Real Estate; Don Mazankowski, 

U of A Board of Governors; Gerry 
McDole, president of Astra Pharma Inc; 
Dale Onrait, manager of Value Drug 
Mart, Athabasca; Frank Parrotta, execu- 
tive vice-president (Corporate Develop- 
ment) TELUS; Honourable Justice Anne 
Russell, Alberta Court of Appeal; Peter 
Schmid, vice-president, Alberta Blue 
Cross; Dr Wayne Shillington, Advanced 
Education and Career Development; 
Don Sprague, president of Sprague 
Drug Ltd; and Linda Thomas, vice- 
president (Communications) of 
TransAlta Utilities Corporation. 
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ACADEMIC TECHNOLOGIES FOR 
LEARNING 

31 October, 1:30 pm 

Michael Dolence, pre-eminent American edu- 
cational consultant, author and social commenta- 
tor, “Transforming Higher Education: A Vision for 
Change in the 21st Century.” Timms Centre for the 
Arts. 


ALBERTA CENTRE FOR WELL-BEING 

30 October, 1:30 pm 

Robert Sanson-Fisher, University of Newcastle, 
Australia, “Community Based Intervention Trials: 
How Do We Evaluate?” Cost: Free if you register 
before 23 October, $5 walk-in charge after 23 
October. 453-8692, 1-800-661-4551. Room 8, 
3rd Floor, Percy Page Centre, 11759 Groat Road. 


ALBERTA HERITAGE FOUNDATION FOR 
MEDICAL RESEARCH 

18 October, 2:30 pm 

Henry Krause, associate professor, Banting and 
Best Department of Medical Research, University 
of Toronto, “The Homeobox: Rosetta Stone or 
Pandora’s Box?” G-116 Biological Sciences Build- 
ing. This seminar is part of the Genetics 605 Semi- 
Nar series. 


ALBERTA INTERNATIONAL, 
INTERNATIONAL CENTRE, 
UNIVERSITY OF GUELPH 

24 October, 7:30 pm 

Vaclav Smil, professor, University of Mani- 
toba, “Who Will Feed China? An Unorthodox Look 
at a Misunderstood Challenge.” 2-115 Education 
North. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

18 October, 3 pm 

Christopher Meiklejohn, University of Winni- 
peg, “Bioarchaeology of the Mesolithic-Neolithic 
Transition from a Scandinavian Perspective.” 
14-28 Tory Building. 


ARTS 

21 October, 4 pm 

Bruce Robbins, professor of English, Rutgers 
University, “Spaces and Times of Intellectual 
Work.” L-3 Humanities Centre. 

23 October, 4 pm 

Professor Robbins; Len Findley, English, 
University of Saskatchewan; David Cooper, 
Accounting; and Malinda Smith, Political Science, 
“Intellectuals and the Public Sphere.” 
L-3 Humanities Centre. 


EVENTS 


EXHIBITIONS 


McMULLEN GALLERY 

Until 31 October 

“Images of Hope—Photographs from The 
Donna Cipin Collection’—a unique collection of 
contemporary photographs expressing the nature 
and importance of hope in human life. Gallery 
hours: Monday to Friday, 10 am to 4 pm; Saturday 
and Sunday, 1 to 4 pm (subject to availability of 
volunteers). Information: 492-8428 or 492-4211. 
Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre. 


MUSIC 


18 October, 8 pm 

Music at Convocation Hall featuring Tanya 
Prochazka, cello, with visiting professor Alexander 
Sandler, piano. Admission: $10/adult, $5/student 
and senior. Convocation Hall. 

19 October, 8 pm 

The University of Alberta Symphonic Wind 
Ensemble Concert. Fordyce C Pier, director. Ad- 
mission: $5/adult, $3/student and senior. Convoca- 
tion Hall. 

21 October, 8 pm 

The GMCC and U of A Jazz Bands | and II 
Concert. Raymond Baril and Tom Dust, directors. 
Admission: $5/adult, $3/student and senior. Con- 
vocation Hall. 

25 October, 8 pm 

Pianist Stéphane Lemelin performs works by 
Schubert. The recital is part of the Alberta Music 
Conference. Admission: $10/adult, $5/student and 
senior. Convocation Hall. 

3 November, 8 pm 

The University of Alberta Academy Strings 
Concert. Norman Nelson, conductor. Admission: 
$5/adult, $3/student and senior. Convocation Hall. 

All concerts and events are subject to change 
without notice. Please call 492-0601 to confirm 
concerts (after office hours a recorded message will 
note any changes to the schedule). 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

18 October, 3:30 pm 

Thomas Churchill, Surgical Medical Research 
Institute, “Nature’s Solution to the Problems of Low 
Temperature Organ Preservation.” M-145 Biologi- 
cal Sciences Centre. 

24 October, 11 am 

Doug Craig, “Bang for Your Buck: Twenty 
Years of Tahitian Black Flies.” TB-W1 Tory Breeze- 
way. 
31 October, 11 am 
Tom Whitham, Department of Biological Sci- 
ences, Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, “Hy- 
brid Plants and Hybrid Zones as Repositories of 
Biological Diversity: The Need for Conservation.” 
105 Biological Sciences Building. 


ENVIRONMENTAL BIOLOGY AND ECOLOGY 
7 November, 12:30 pm 
Kate Duff, “Chironomids and Climate: Studies 
at Experimental Lakes Area.” G-116 Biological Sci- 
ences Building. 


MOLECULAR BIOLOGY AND GENETICS 

25 October, 3:30 pm 

Tom Hobman, “Use of Rubella Virus Struc- 
tural Proteins to Study Protein Trafficking Between 
the Endoplasmic Reticulum and Golgi Complex.” 
G-116 Biological Sciences Building. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND CELL BIOLOGY 

22 October, 12:30 pm 

James Lin, “Wound Healing Process in ‘Mus- 
cle Cells’ of Jellyfish.” G-114 Biological Sciences 
Building. 

29 October, 12:30 pm 

Angelina Lo, “Testosterone Potentiation of 
GnRH-Stimulated Gonadotropin Release.” 
G-114 Biological Sciences Building. 


CATHOLIC CAMPUS MINISTRY 

27 October, 8 pm 

Father Timothy Scott, “Who is the Jesus of 
History—And Why Are We Looking for Him?” 
Newman Centre, St Joseph’s College. 

3 November, 7 pm 

Rose Marie Hague, “Dead Man Walking— 
A Life for a Life?” Viewing of the film followed by 
discussion. Newman Centre, St Joseph’s College. 


CENTRE FOR INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
STUDIES 

31 October, 3:30 pm 

Dennis Patterson, Michigan State University, 
“The Myth of Conservative Resurgence in Post-War 
Japanese Politics.” Call 492-2235 to register. 
Stollery Executive Development Centre, Business 
Building. 

6 November, 3:30 pm 

Akira Goto, Hitotsubashi University, Japan, 
“Japan’s Innovation System: Past Developments 
and Current Problems.” Call 492-2235 to register. 
Stollery Executive Development Centre, Business 
Building. 


CHEMICAL AND MATERIALS 
ENGINEERING 

24 October, 3:30 pm 

David Spagnolo, “Low Temperature Oxidation 
of Methanol Using Hydrophobic Catalysts.” 
342 Chemical-Mineral Engineering Building. 


DIMENSIONS OF MASCULINITY 
DISCUSSION SERIES 

29 October, 4 pm 

Joakim Nilsson, “Masculinity and Nostalgia.” 
303 (Mountain Room), St. Stephen’s College, 8810 
112 Street. 


ECONOMICS 

18 October, 3 pm 

X Zhu, University of Toronto, “Soft Budget 
Constraints and Inflation Cycles: A Positive Model 
of Post-Reform China.” 8-22 Tory Building. 


SFORMING 
HIGH 
EDUCA 


= , with 
Michael Dolence 
author of Transforming Higher Education: 


A Vision for Learning in the 21st Century 
FREE ADMISSION 


, October 31, 1:30-3 pm 
TIMMS CENTRE FOR THE ARTS 


Visionary insight and practical suggestions for faculty and 
administrators confronted with the need to maintain 
standards of teaching and research excellence, while 
increasing accessibility and public involvement. 
Dolence web site: http://home.earthlink.net/~mgdolence 


Sponsored by U of A Academic Technologies 


for Learning & Learning Support Systems 
For information: 7333 (bev.adam@ualberta.ca) 


7 November, 3:30 pm 
B Dahlby, “Reforming Business Taxation: 
The Mintz Committee Report.” 8-22 Tory Building. 


ECONOMICS AND ALBERTA TREASURY 
23 October, 3 pm 
Doug May, Memorial University, “Politics 
Versus Economics: A Study of UI Reform in Atlantic 
Canada.” B-87 Tory Building. 


ECO-RESEARCH CHAIR IN ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL RISK MANAGEMENT 

21 October, 3 pm 

Andrew Light, “Ethics, Risk, and the Environ- 
ment: Toward an Anthropocentric Convergence.” 
2F1.03 (Classroom D) Mackenzie Health Sciences 
Centre. 

4 November, 3 pm 

Elisabeth Boetzkes, Department of Philosophy, 
McMaster University, “Gender, Risk and Scientific 
Proceduralism.” 2F1.04 (Classroom D) Mackenzie 
Health Sciences Centre. 


ENGLISH 

25 October, 4 pm 

Bruce Robbins, Rutgers University, “The Return 
of Literature.” L-3 Humanities Centre. 


EXTENSION 

4 November, 7 pm 
Brad Sarty, “Complexity (The Theory of Chaos) 
and Its Application to Urban Planning.” Please regis- 
ter by calling 492-3029. University Extension Cen- 
tre. 


HUMAN ECOLOGY 

24 October, 1 pm 

Louise Forest, “Choices and Changes: A Model 
Program Designed to Enhance Women’s Problem 
Solving About Mid-life Issues.” 131 Home Econom- 
ics Building. 

31 October, 1 pm 

Valerie Gross, “The Alberta Fashion Industry 
and Its Designers: Factors Affecting the Business of 
Fashion.” 131 Home Economics Building. 

7 November, 1 pm 

Mari-Anne Joslin, “A Qualitative Study of the 
Effects of Addition on Families.” 131 Home Econom- 
ics Building. 


MARKETING, BUSINESS ECONOMICS 
AND LAW 

30 October, 2 pm 

George Addy, executive vice-president and 
chief counsel for TELUS (ex-director of the Competi- 
tion Bureau in Ottawa), “Competition Policy in 
Canada: Current and Future.” Stollery Centre, 5th 
Floor, Business Building. 


MEDICINE AND ORAL HEALTH SCIENCES 

21 October, 4 pm 

1996 Gairdner Foundation International Award 
Winner. Janet D Rowley, Blum-Riese Distinguished 
Service Professor, Departments of Medicine and 
Molecular Genetics and Cell Biology, University of 
Chicago, “Chromosomal Translocation: Dangerous 
Liaisons.” Bernard Snell Hall, Mackenzie Health 
Sciences Centre. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

18 October, 3 pm 

Roydon Fraser, Mechanical Engineering Depart- 
ment, University of Waterloo, “Energy vs Human- 
ity.” 2-1 Mechanical Engineering Building. 


PHARMACOLOGY 

25 October, 10 am 

Roy Pettipher, Pfizer Central Research, Groton, 
CN, “Factors Regulating Tumor Necrosis Factor Pro- 
duction.” 9-68 Medical Sciences Building. 


PHYSICS 

25 October, 2 pm 

Alan Astbury, director of TRIUMF, Vancouver, 
“The Particle Physics Trilogy Part Ill. The TRIUMF 
Program.” V-129 Physics Building. 


RENEWABLE RESOURCES 
G;’ October, 12:30pm. 

Ross Wein, “Fire-Climate Change for Hypoth- 
eses for the Boreal Forest.” 2-36 Earth Sciences 
Building. 

@. October, 12:30 pm 

Curtis Strobeck, “DNA-Fingerprinting and 
Wildlife Conservation Genetics.” 2-36 Earth 
Sciences Building. 


SCHOOL OF LIBRARY AND INFORMA- 
TION STUDIES 

28 October, noon 

Gail de Vos, “Tales, Rumor, and Gossip: 
Literature-Book Project.” 3-01 Rutherford South. 


SIGMA XI, U OF A CHAPTER 

30 October, 7:30 pm 

Charles Schweger, “Climate Change 
Revisited: The Norse Extinction From Greenland.” 
2-35 Corbett Hall. 


SOCIOLOGY 

18 October, 3:30 pm 

Monica Boyd, Mildred and Claude Pepper Dis- 
tinguished Professor of Sociology, Florida State Uni- 
versity, “Generating Success: Socio-Economic 
Achievements of the Second Generation.” 
Cosponsor: Society of Edmonton Demographers. 
TBW-2 Tory Breezeway. 

22 October, 2 pm 

Dr Boyd, “Young Adults Living With Parents: 
Understanding the Cluttered Nest in the 1990s.” 
TBW-2 Tory Breezeway. 

23 October, noon 

Dr Boyd, “Immigration to Canada: Issues for the 
Health Profession in the 1990s.” 6-107 Clinical Sci- 
ences Building. 


UNIVERSITY TEACHING SERVICES 

28 October, 3:30 pm 

Terry Anderson, “What's Working on the Web? 
A Discipline Focus—Sciences.” 4066 Dentistry/ 
Pharmacy Centre. 


29 October, 3:30 pm 
Johar¢ ; “Reflections: Teaching Large 
Undergraduate’Science'Classés:” 281 CAB. 

30 October, 3:30 pm 

Maryanne Doherty-Poirier, “Developing the 
Reflective Person—How About Journalling Oppor- 
tunities?” 281 CAB. 

31 October, 3:30 pm 

Student Services, “My Exam’s in 10 Minutes 
and | Need a Deferral...” 219 CAB. 

4 November, 3 pm 

Michael Roeder, “Reflections on Sabbatical 
Leave: Making Space for Yourself.” 219 CAB. 


WESTERN CANADIAN CENTRE OF 
SPECIALIZATION IN DEAFNESS 

18 October, 7 pm 

Elaine Kramer Lecture in Communication 
Disorders. Jay McSpaden, audiologist, teacher of 
the deaf/professor, director of Audiologist Services, 
“Hearing and the Future: Now and Then.” 
2-115 Education North. 


@rnis symbol denotes environmentally-related 
seminars/events. If you wish to have an environ- 
mentally-related event listed in this way, please 
contact: The Environmental Research and Studies 
Centre, 492-5825. 


@ MANHATTAN LOFTS ¢ 


ENJOY RIVER VIEWS - 


10873 Saskatchewan Drive 


Featuring: 
¢ 16 foot ceilings 


¢ Roof terrace 

@ Oversized window 

Gas fireplace 

¢ Underground 
heated parking 

@ Sound proofing 


Showsuite located at “The Dakota” at #108, 12028-103 Avenue 
Open Monday-Thursday 1-5 pm, Saturday & Sunday 1-4 pm 


Luality and Aferdatillity Crought te you by Welane Developments 
@ CALL GEORGE STROCHER 441-0577 
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POSITIONS 


The University of Alberta is committed to the 
principle of equity in employment. As an employer, 
we welcome diversity in the workplace and encour- 
age applications from all qualified women and men, 
including Aboriginal peoples, persons with disabili- 
ties, and members of visible minorities. 


ACADEMIC STAFF 


DEAN, FACULTY OF BUSINESS 

The University of Alberta invites applications 
and nominations for the position of Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Business. 

The Dean is the Chief Executive of the Faculty 
of Business which has 72 full-time faculty positions, 
1,740 undergraduate, 270 MBA and 47 PhD stu- 
dents. Faculty development is enhanced by $30 mil- 
lion in endowment funds. The Faculty of Business is 
committed to becoming widely recognized as one of 
the best business schools in Canada. Strong links 
with the business and government communities en- 
hance teaching, research and service. The Faculty 
was recently reaccredited by the American Assem- 
bly of Collegiate Schools of Business. It has four De- 
partments: Accounting and MIS; Finance and Man- 


agement Science; Marketing, Business Economics 
and Law; and Organizational Analysis. 

The Dean is responsible to the Vice-President 
(Academic) for the supervision and administration 
of the academic program, budget, and all activities 
of the Faculty. Candidates should have a demon- 
strated capacity for collegial leadership, strong 
academic qualities, and proven administrative abil- 
ity. The Dean is a key figure in building relation- 
ships with other Faculties and with the external 
community. The appointment will take effect 1 July 
1997 or as soon thereafter as possible. Written 
nominations or applications, accompanied in the 
latter case by a résumé of qualifications and expe- 
rience, and the names of three referees, should be 
submitted by 1 December 1996 to: Dr Doug 
Owram, Vice-President (Academic), Third Floor 
University Hall, University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta T6G 2J9 


ACTING ADMINISTRATIVE PROFES- 
SIONAL OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF 
DRAMA 

The Department of Drama at the University of 
Alberta invites applications for a full-time tempo- 
rary position as Acting Administrative Professional 
Officer (APO). The Department of Drama offers 


academic programs leading to BA, BA Honors, 
BFA and MFA degrees. 

Reporting to the Department Chair, the APO is 
the Administrative and Financial Manager of the 
Department of Drama and the Timms Centre for 
the Arts rentals as well as the General Manager of 
Studio Theatre. Duties and responsibilities include: 
financial and administrative management of De- 
partment financial resources and department busi- 
ness operations; advising the Chair in the areas of 
finance, operations and fund development; all as- 
pects of personnel management; and overseeing 
and directing the daily operation of the Depart- 
ment. 

Qualifications: A university degree with at 
least five years of progressively responsible man- 
agement experience; effective senior-level admin- 
istrative and financial management skills (comple- 
tion of the second or third level of an accredited 
accounting program and knowledge of Quicken, 
Windows 95 and Microsoft Office are desirable); 
excellent communication skills (oral and 
compositional) and the ability to represent the De- 
partment appropriately at various levels. The suc- 
cessful candidate will be able to quickly develop a 
high level of credibility among all appropriate con- 
stituencies at the University of Alberta and in the 
professional field. Experience in performing arts 


management with specific emphasis on front-of- 
house and box office management, facility rental 
management and a working knowledge of the 
principles of publicity and marketing would be a 
definite asset. 

This temporary nonrenewable position will 
commence 1 January 1997 for a 12-month term. 
The salary range for this appointment is $35,000 - 
$40,000, commensurate with qualifications and 
experience. 

Please submit letters of application and 
résumés to: David Barnet, Chair, Department of 
Drama, 3-146 Fine Arts Building, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2C9 Fax: (403) 
492-9156. E-mail: dbarnet@gpu.srv.ualberta.ca 

Applicants should arrange for three confiden- 
tial letters to be sent to the above address. Com- 
plete position description available upon request at 
(403) 492-2274. 

Application deadline: Wednesday, 30 October 
1996. 


SUPPORT STAFF 


To obtain information on support staff posi- 
tions, please contact the Human Resource Group, 
2-40 Assiniboia Hall. You can also call the Job In- 
formation line at 492-7205 (24 hours) or consult 
the weekly Employment Opportunities Bulletin. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

VERY WELL LOCATED, RIVERVIEW APART- 
MENT - 15 October to 31 March, dates open. Fully 
equipped, adult building. 482-4179. 

CALL NOW!! To buy, sell, lease a condo- 
minium, $32,900 - $695,000. Ask for Connie 
Kennedy, Condo Specialist/Consultant, 25 years ex- 
pertise. RE/MAX, 488-4000, 1-800-275-8191. 

OLIVER, spacious executive condominium with 
spectacular river view. One bedroom, dining/den, 
sunroom, heated parking, security. $925. 454-2125. 

DUGGAN BUNGALOW - 3+1 bedrooms, fully 
furnished. New kitchen, double garage, 10 minute 
drive, close to bus. $850/month, available 1 No- 
vember. Nonsmoking, no pets. Western Relocation, 
434-4629. 

RIVERBEND - Rhatigan Road East, furnished 
executive bungalow, three bedrooms, finished base- 
ment, double front drive garage, 15 September 1996 
- 30 April 1997, $1,200/month. Western Relocation, 
434-4629. 

BED AND BREAKFAST - The Garneau B&B of- 
fers calming comfort, two bedrooms, sitting room, 
full breakfast. (403) 433-3736. 

ANTIQUE FURNISHED TWO BEDROOM, 
Highlands home. $1,200/month. 474-2412. 

YOUR APARTMENT IN PRAGUE - Airport pick 
up and drop off, city tour, subway and tram pass, 
phone card, daily breakfast and occasional supper. 
Rent $890/month. Second person $273. Please 
write: Villa Mastera, Neratovicka 7, Praha 8, Czech 
Republic 18200. 

EXCLUSIVE, SPECIALLY DESIGNED - fully fur- 
nished, west end house. All appliances, fireplace, 
two balconies. For information, please call 481- 
7123. 

BEAUTIFUL TIMBER FRAME HOME - on ten 
acres 20 minutes west of West Edmonton Mall. Four 
bedrooms, large office, two full baths, beautiful 
wood floors. Fully furnished. No smoking, no inside 
pets. Available 1 January 1997. Lease commitment 
required for 1-2 years. $950/month. Greg, (403) 
963-0386. 


Thel IRE 
arehouse 


QUAKER STATE 5W30 QSX INCLUDES: 
lube, oll, filter and 21 point 
Inspection; We'll check the front. 
end, shocks, hoses, belts, lights, 
brakes, tires, e nd tluids 


with coupon 

Disposal Fee extra 

Applies to 

most vehicles 
pires: Nov. 7/96 


OIL CHANGE 
SPECIAL 


“Complete Car Care Centres 


Also specialize in tune up , ~ends and shocks, 
SOUTHSIDE 
OPEN LATE 
billig Ass Mon.-Fri. 7-9 Sat.7-6 


17108-1607 Ave 484-4700 Mon.-Fri. 7-9 Sat.7-5 


LE Mon.-Fri. 7-6 Sat.7-5 
The Tire Warehouse offers a complete range of tire and 
automotive services and products. 
Discounts available for U of A Staff and 
Students (with valid ID) S7-P10 


PLEASANTVIEW - 1 1/2 storey, renovated 
home, hardwood floors, 3+1 bedrooms, 1 1/2 baths, 
new kitchen, four appliances, detached double ga- 
rage, huge yard. 437-3928. 

IDEAL FOR VISITING SCHOLAR - Furnished 
room with ensuite bath. Main floor of faculty home. 
Nonsmoking. Breakfast and dinner included. Avail- 
able January. David, 492-3433, 469-8877. 

BUNGALOW, 1,400', U of A area, renovated, 
fireplace, hardwood floors, ideal location, 72 Av- 
enue 119 Street. 444-7142 after 6 pm. 

CUTE COTTAGE TO SHARE - with one non- 
smoking female. 454-5737. 

WINDSOR PARK - early January-end of May, 
two blocks from campus. Large furnished house 
with master bedroom with ensuite, three bathrooms, 
three other bedrooms/workrooms, den, family room, 
fireplace, hot tub, sauna, patio, treed yard, attached 
garage. $1,000/month. (403) 433-4510. 

TWO BEDROOM HOUSE: fridge, stove, base- 
ment, single garage, walking distance U of A, $700 
month plus utilities. 451-2281. 


GARNEAU VACANCIES 

Three-bedroom house, one space for co-ed. 
$353. 11024 87 Avenue. 492-8928. 

Four-bedroom house, one space for female. 
$368. 11038 87 Avenue. 492-8928. 

Four-bedroom apartment, one space for female. 
$272. 13, 11008 88 Avenue. 492-8928. 

Two-bedroom apartment, one space for male. 
$387. 21, 11008 88 Avenue. 492-8928. 

Three-bedroom house, one space for male. 
$408. 11015 88 Avenue. 492-8928. 

Four-bedroom apartment, one space for female. 
$272. 13, 11016 88 Avenue. 492-8928. 

Two-bedroom apartment, one space for male. 
$406. 24, 11016 88 Avenue. 492-8928. 

Two-bedroom apartment, one space for male. 
$387. 21, 11024 88 Avenue. 492-8928. 

Two-bedroom apartment, one space for female. 
$379. 24, 11031 88 Avenue. 492-8928. 

One-bedroom apartment, complete unit. 
$262.50. 31, 11031 88 Avenue. 492-8928. 

Two-bedroom apartment, complete unit. $387. 
34, 11031 88 Avenue. 492-8928. 

Two-bedroom apartment, one space for female. 
$387. 11, 11035 88 Avenue, 492-8928. 

Two-bedroom apartment, one space for co-ed 
(M). $272. 12, 11035 88 Avenue. 492-8928. 


Four-bedroom house, one space for male. $378. 


11036 88 Avenue. 492-8928. 

Two-bedroom apartment, complete unit. $387. 
14, 11039 88 Avenue. 492-8928. 

Two-bedroom apartment, one space for male. 
$387. 21, 11039 88 Avenue. 492-8928. 

One-bedroom apartment, one space for male. 
$525. 44, 11039 88 Avenue. 492-8928. 

Three-bedroom house, one space for male. 
$285. 11027 89 Avenue. 492-8928. 

Three-bedroom house, one space for female. 
$291. 11049 89 Avenue. 492-8928. 

Three-bedroom house, one space for co-ed. 
$285. 11050 89 Avenue. 492-8928. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES - Knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy realtor with Edmonton references will an- 
swer all queries, send information, no cost/obliga- 
tion. “Hassle-free” property management provided. 


(604) 383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. 
#101-364 Moss Street, Victoria B.C. V8V 4N1 

CALL NOW!! - To buy, sell, lease a condo- 
minium. $32,900-$695,000. Ask for Connie 
Kennedy, Condo specialist/consultant. Twenty-five 
years’ expertise. RE/MAX, 488-4000, 1-800-275- 
8191. 

CLARIDGE HOUSE/U OF A - Discover spec- 
tacular view in two directions from this bright classy 
two bedroom condo, steps to University and all 
amenities. Swimming pool in complex. Janet Jenner 
Fraser/Gordon King, Prudential Spencer Real Estate, 
483-7170. 

MILL CREEK MAGIC! Located across from ra- 
vine, this upgraded bungalow offers everything! 
Hardwood floors, jacuzzi, fenced and landscaped 
yard. $124,900 this one won't last! Janet Jenner 
Fraser/Gordon King, Prudential Spencer Real Estate, 
483-7170. 

1991 MODERN ARCHITECTURAL 2,290 sq ft 
home in Cloverdale. Featuring unobstructed and 
spectacular downtown view; highest quality con- 
struction and design; must be seen. $350,000. Lester 
Steblyk, Royal LePage, 962-4950. 

BELGRAVIA, 1,253' BUNGALOW, prime loca- 
tion, huge west backyard. Hardwood floors, two ga- 
rages, unique floor plan, $159,800. Ed Lastiwka, 
Royal LePage, 431-5600, 446-3800. 

WINDSOR PARK NEW LISTING! “Charming” 
describes this 1,230 sq ft bungalow with hardwood 
flooring. Bathroom, bedroom and recreation area in 
finished basement, double garage. Close to U of A. 
Marjorie King, 483-7170/435-0395, The Prudential 
Spencer. 

BELGRAVIA, 1,650 sq ft, 3 bedroom bungalow 
on a beautiful lot which is 87' across the back. 
Huge living and dining room, woodburning fire- 
place, walkout basement. Excellent North Belgravia 
location. Marjorie King, 483-7170/435-0395, 
ThePrudential Spencer. 

SALE/RENT - GARNEAU MEWS; five minutes 
University, Hospital. Beautiful, newly decorated 
condo, 2 bedroom, 1 1/2 bathroom, kitchen, 
vaulted dining room, lounge with French windows 
open to secluded back patio, woodburning fire- 
place, heated underground parking, storage area. 
(403) 430-8300, (403) 372-2435 (evenings), (403) 
372-3741 (days). 

BY OWNER - two storey, four bedroom home, 
four bathrooms, finished basement, wet bar. Located 
in Springfield, all new appliances included. 
$120,000. 487-2199. : 

BY OWNER - ALLENDALE, three bedroom 
semi-bungalow, easy U of A access. Home shows 
beautifully with new kitchen cabinets/countertops; 
new appliances, re-finished hardwood cedar deck, 
large fully fenced south-facing yard. Single detached 
garage. Must see. $114,900. To view, call 436- 
0523. 

PRIME CONDOMINIUM PROPERTIES! - 
Saskatchewan Drive, 2,000 sq ft, pool, $209,000. 
Central Oliver - top floor! Vaulted ceiling, fireplace, 


-two bedrooms, two storage, two underground park- 


ing. $109,900. Overlooking river valley. Spacious, 
upgraded, vacant. Must see! $89,900. Ask for city- 
wide “for sale” list. Helen Rhodes, 451-0000, Realty 
Executives. 

9929 SASKATCHEWAN DRIVE - three ultra 
luxurious condos, over 2,000 sq ft, panoramic river 
valley view. Each is a unique, one-of-a-kind resi- 
dence. Underground parking. Pool, exercise room, 
billiard room, built as a condo penthouse. Priced 
from $229,000. Ask for Connie Kennedy, Re/Max, 
488-4000. 
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GOODS FOR SALE 

CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton 
Book Store, 433-1781. 

TEAK DINING TABLE, two leaves, six teak 
chairs, need reupholstering. $1,000 firm. Please call 
Audrey, 428-7093 after 6 pm. 

IKEA BLACK WALL UNIT, $250. Teak, three- 
piece bedroom suite, $700. 436-0523. 

NEW GEOLOGICAL ATLAS of Western 
Canadian Sedimentary Basin. Regular price $198. 
For $119. Phone 438-0230. 


SERVICES 

TRUE MASSAGE THERAPY is covered by your 
insurance, also pregnancy and perinatal support. 
Call for Hanna’s Caring Hands, 434-1714. 

TECH VERBATIM - Desktop documents - edit- 
ing, theses, CVs, medical terminology, on campus. 
Donna, 440-3714. 

HOME CLEANING - Hardworking, bonded staff. 
Reasonable rates. Able Maids, 433-9697. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY - Certified 
journeyman NAIT. Complete interior/exterior resi- 
dential, commercial renovations including plumb- 
ing/electrical. No job too big/small. References 
available. 436-6363. 

DOG GROOMING BY SIMONE - compassion- 
ate dog grooming. Call for appointment, 910-6252. 

GJO OFFICE SERVICES for all your desktop 
publishing, word processing, editorial coordination 
needs. Gail Ovelson 461-4190, fax 461-8120, 
e-mail GJOFFICE@OANET.COM. References 
available. 

DESKTOP PUBLISHING - Word processing, ed- 
iting, layout, equations, on campus. Nola, 435-2427. 

ATLAS, first class, professional janitorial service. 
Commercial, 475-0687, Fax 457-1358. Floor strip- 
ping, sealing and waxing. Wet look floor finish. 
Initial clean-up after construction, clean-up steam 
cleaning, Scotch Guarding, window cleaning, emer- 
gency, 24-hr service, environmentally friendly. Free 
estimates, Grace Cruz, President, Stanley Milewicz, 
Operations Manager. 

CENTRE LINE STABLES - heated barn and arena. 
Box stalls available, your own trainer welcome. 
Individual feeding programs, lots of TLC, south of 
Sherwood Park. 467-8503. 

MARK EHRMAN CARPENTRY LTD - Bathroom 
and kitchen renovations. Custom cabinets and finish- 
ing carpentry. References available. 463-0889. 

EXCELLENCE IN CUSTOMIZING PRODUCTS: 
Trophies, pins, medallions, plaques, novelties, ath- 
letic uniforms, caps, jackets, T-shirts. Silkscreening, 
embroidery, and graphics. For superior service and 
competitive prices, Eagle Awards, 464-4853, eve- 
nings. 

BOYGIRL REWEAR: Children’s clothing at 
rewear prices, 12606 Stony Plain Road, 453-2935. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED: People with a history of duodenal 
ulcers for participation in a research study. Research 
Participant Description: 25-55 years old, history of 
duodenal ulcer(s) confirmed by gastroscopy, average 
height and weight, presently on no regular medica- 
tion, no antibiotics taken for treatment of ulcer caus- 
ing bacteria. If you are this person, or if you know of 
someone who is, please phone 492-6283 for more 
information. Compensation will be provided for 
participation. Division of Gastroenterology. 

THE SECRET OF YOUTHFULNESS - Dhea pre- 
cursors with active stabilized Aloe Vera molecule. 
Free tape, 988-3294. 


Are universities losing their status within Canadian society? 


Author of Zero Tolerance says it’s time to defend the idea of the university 


By Michael Robb 


he author of a best-selling book on 

the future of Canadian universities 

says professors have an obligation 
to explain to the public what universities 
do and why what they do is good for the 
community. 

“If we don’t take the threats to univer- 
sities seriously, this whole university ex- 
periment will go,” said Peter Emberley, 
the author of Zero Tolerance: Hot Button 
Politics in Canada’s Universities, a much- 
talked about book now being widely dis- 
cussed on Canadian university campuses. 


Dr Emberley traced the university's 
historical roots and argued that the uni- 
versity must be a place where the schol- 
arly culture remains the collective 
memory of us all, a place of tolerance and 
healthy hesitancy. “We must continue to 
provide society with higher ideas of it- 
self,” he said in an address to members of 
the University community last week. 

Yet many of today’s critics of universi- 
ties are ignorant of those longstanding 
roles universities play, Dr Emberley said. 
“There is a colossal misunderstanding out 


there about what the university’s purpose 
is ... and the public increasingly feels uni- 
versities are in decline.” And, in fact, the 
public is turning to individuals and insti- 
tutions outside universities for intellectual 
leadership. 

In his book, Dr Emberley, a political 
science professor at Carleton University, 
argues that the university cannot be an 
engine of economic growth, a social wel- 
fare agency, a laboratory for a new con- 
sciousness, a training centre and also a 
home for the scholarly culture. Expecting 


Campus Rec does more than cheer for United Way 


By Ron Thomas 


The Turkey Trot proved to be a breath of fresh air for the University of Alberta United Way Campaign ‘96. 


hen Hugh Hoyles, Pierre 

Dickner and the other folks at 

Campus Recreation got an idea 
for a donation to United Way they didn’t 
drop the (Butter)ball. 

Hoyles manages Campus Rec’s myriad 
programs and special events, one of which 
is the annual Turkey Trot, and Dickner is 
race director. Last year they invited every- 
one who signed up for either the 4 km 
race or the 8 km race to make a donation 
of their own choosing to the campaign. 
The results were rather modest, but 
Hoyles and Dickner didn’t give up. For 
this year’s Turkey Trot they decided to 
raise the entry fee a dollar (to $7) and do- 
nate the additional income to United Way. 
The total came to $521. Coupled with the 
$75 raised last year, the campaign benefits 
to the tune of $596. 


“It was very easy to do,” Hoyles said, 
indicating that such a gift to United Way 
will become an annual practice. “You're 
not spending any time collecting pledges, 
and you know at the end of the race how 
much money you have. 

“The race [5 October] is perfect timing 
for the University’s [United Way] cam- 
paign.” 

Last Wednesday, Hoyles and Dickner 
joined Campaign Co-chairs Myer 
Horowitz, Sandra Kereliuk and John 
Barry, staff and student leaders, and the 
United Way Loaned Representative, 
Sharon Schultz, at the official launch of 
the campaign. 

Faculty and staff should have received 
a letter from Dr Horowitz, a pledge form 
and an entry for Early-Bird Draws, the 


first on 23 October, the second on the 30th. 


Prizes include the books Wild Flowers of 
Edmonton and Rubens to Picasso, donated 


by the U of A Press; Friday or Saturday 
night accommodation in the premier wing 
of the Westin Hotel; two University Book- 
store gift certificates; four adult passes to 
the Devonian Botanic Garden; two Depart- 
ment of Music season passes; $100 course 
credit at the Faculty of Extension; and a 
selection of “Research Makes Sense” para- 
phernalia. 

As the saying goes, you can’t win if you 
don’t have a ticket. 

Coffee Day, one of the Campaign’s 
bread and butter events, is 28 October. The 
outlay of a loonie for a Coffee Day button 
entitles you to free coffee at any Versa 
Foods outlet on campus throughout the 
day. Watch, too, for Super Sub Day, 

6 November, in the Butterdome. 

The campaign goal is $200,000. Progress 
will be noted on the United Way thermom- 
eters around campus and in Folio. a 


Ring House willow, sad to say, must be removed 


By Ron Thomas 


number of trees on campus are in the 

winter season of their life cycle and 
will be removed in the weeks ahead. One 
of the first to be attended to is the large, 
stately willow at the southeast corner of 
Ring House 2, just across the road from 
the Faculty Club. 

“Even though the tree appears to be 
alive and well, inside it is riddled with 
wood rot which has drastically weakened 
its skelton,” says Grounds Manager 
Wayne McCutcheon. Staff have extended 
the life of this “monarch of a willow” by 
installing cables in the crown of the tree to 
reduce the stress and weight on the larger 
limbs. However, high winds have caused 
stress cracks in these limbs, thereby invit- 
ing more insects and disease to the al- 
ready struggling tree. 

“For purely safety reasons, this stately 
relic will be removed to make way for a 
new tree that will in time provide the 
shade and beauty of its predecessor,” 
McCutcheon says. 

Another species of tree that will be- 
come less noticeable in the campus land- 
scape, specifically near Corbett Hall, St. 
Joseph’s College and the Humanities Cen- 


tre, is the Mountain Ash. A disease com- 
monly known as Fire Blight has infected 
all of these trees and they are dying 
branch by branch, year by year. 

The best way of dealing with Fire 
Blight is to prune out the infected limbs 
and burn them, McCutcheon says. “How- 
ever, with so many Mountain Ash more 
than half of the tree is infected and the 


unsightly amputated skeleton that would 
remain after pruning would detract from 
the landscape rather than accent it.” 
Grounds, McCutcheon emphasizes, 
adheres to the practice of “Urban Forest 
Renewal” and will ensure that where 


there is adequate room to permit a new 
tree to reach its full growth, one will be 
planted in the spring. = 
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the university to be all of these things sim- 
ply manufactures more perception prob- 
lems about what the university should re- 
ally be, he contends. 

Canadian universities have suffered 
from politicization and internal collapse, Dr 
Emberley told his audience, adding that 
technical training is becoming more impor- 
tant to universities than holistic education. 
The closer universities resemble community 
colleges, the more unrealistic the public’s 
expectations will become, he argued. 

Reward structures continue to dispro- 
portionately favour research over teaching. 
Some proposals before the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council simply 
pad résumés and serve careerism, he said. 
Moreover, many faculty do not want to 
teach undergraduate classes. 

Faculty associations have tended to 
protect the deadwood and mediocre people, 
and rarely sponsor events to bring the 
scholarly community on campuses together 
as colleagues. Universities are now really 
only “conglomerates of individual schol- 
ars.” 

Dr Emberley said professors have to 
come together and agree upon what consti- 
tutes a good liberal arts education and 
speak about its importance. If that doesn’t 
happen, universities will be susceptible to 
the “hot button politics” of the day. 

Listening to what students are saying 
can serve as a useful guide in restoring the 
university to its rightful and respected place 
in society, he said. Students still want to 
find answers to perennial and fundamental 
questions; they still seek some kind of intel- 
lectual stimulus. = 


Who will feed 
China? 


By Nancy Hannemann 


Ml o Will Feed China? An 
Unorthodox Look at a Misunder- 

stood Challenge” is the title of a 24 Octo- 

ber lecture at the University of Alberta. 

Vaclav Smil, professor of geography, 
University of Manitoba, will deliver the 
Hopper Lecture in International Develop- 
ment at 7:30 pm in 2-115 Education North. 

The Hopper Lecture gives distin- 
guished speakers an opportunity to share 
their experiences and reflections in inter- 
national development with the public. 
Named in honour of David Hopper, the 
International Development Research Cen- 
tre’s first president, the lecture is adminis- 
tered by the University of Guelph and 
offered annually at Guelph and another 
Canadian university—this year, the 
University of Alberta. 

Vaclav Smil holds a PhD in Natural 
Sciences (1965, Carolinum University, ‘ 
Prague) and a PhD in Earth and Mineral 
Sciences (1972, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity). His wide-ranging research interests 
include environmental, energy, food, 
population, economic and public policy 
studies. He has served as a consultant on 
energy and environment issues and has 
published or has in press 15 books and 
200 papers. His publication, China’s Envi- 
ronmental Crisis: An Inquiry into the Limits 
of National Development, won the Joseph 
Levenson Award for the Best Book on 
Modern China in 1995. 

Professor Smil will be taking an inter- 
disciplinary approach to his subject, ex- 
amining the challenges and choices facing 
China with respect to food security— 
including choices about dietary consump- 
tion and the efficiency of inputs. 

The lecture is sponsored by Alberta 
International and the International 
Centre. = 

Nancy ‘Hannemann is Global Education 
Coordinator, International Centre. 


